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WHO’S WHO 


AMERICA joins with Catholics the world over in 
offering congratulations and best wishes to the 
Holy Father on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
consecration as Archbishop. The Editor recalls that 
year of 1917, when Pope Benedict took the initia- 
tive in peace proposals, and when Archbishop 
Pacelli tried to persuade the Kaiser and the Ger- 
man Government to accept an honorable and a 
just peace. He has contributed biographies of Pius 
XI and Pius XII to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and the articles on the Popes to the Britannica 
Book of the Year. . . . JOHN LAFARGE is one of the 
most authoritative students of the Papacy in mod- 
ern times. He has had intimate contact with Pius 
XI and Pius XII, and is most capable of reflecting 
the views of His Holiness in regard to the war and 
a future peace. . . . CORPORAL TOM O’BRIEN gives 
his address as: With U. 8. Troops in the Pacific. 
Most of his story, he states, “was written on ship- 
board while en route to our first battle station in 
the Pacific. I am at present aide-de-camp to your 
former Business Manager, Chaplain Stephen J. 
Meany, and am happy to report him still in one 
piece and as jolly as ever.” . . . J. GERARD MEARS, 
associate editor, seizes on one of those moments 
when life reveals itself in scraps of talk. . . . KURT 
BECKER, an American born in Venezuela, placed a 
short article on South-American relations in our 
issue of March 21. His quotations reveal how inside 
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SELF-DENIAL is not a new doctrine sounding 
strange and harsh to Catholic ears. It is of the 
essence of our religion and of our spiritual life. We 
do not deny ourselves luxuries and even necessities 
because we are opposed to the creature comforts. 
We yearn for them as much as others love them; 
but we spurn them, on frequent occasions and by 
principle, because of a higher motive, the good of 
our souls and the love of God. In his argument for 
anti-inflationary measures, President Roosevelt 
called upon the American people to regard sacrifice 
as a privilege, to practise self-denial willingly and 
cheerfully, to content themselves with less in the 
way of creature comforts. The motive was that of 
patriotism and of a determination to win this war, 
and therefore, freedom and security. It is not too 
much to ask of the people who remain at home to 
suffer a bit, and voluntarily to curb their desires 
for the sweet and pleasing things of life. It will be 
good for the people at home, and especially for 
the children, to mortify themselves and to be con- 
tent with less and less of the material comforts 
they crave. As a people we have become soft 
through self-indulgence, and we have been weak- 
ened by luxuries. Sacrifice and self denial will 
cleanse and revivify us as Americans. For Cath- 
olics, the patriotic motive can be incorporated with 
the spiritual motive, and every act of self-denial 
performed for our country can be made a prayer to 
God for our country. 


CANADA'S plebiscite was a gesture in democracy 
as well as in political diplomacy. The Liberal Gov- 
ernment headed by W. L. Mackenzie King had 
given a pre-election pledge against national con- 
scription for overseas service. In view of the 
changed war conditions, the Government sought a 
release from its anti-conscription pledge. Eight 
Provinces returned a two-three to one vote of 
“Yes,” thus releasing the Government from its 
pledge. The Province of Quebec voted a resounding 
“No,” thus holding Mackenzie King to his election 
promises. The total vote of the Dominion gave a 
free ticket to the Government to determine future 
policy as to conscripting man power for war in all 
parts of the world. All is now in order for legisla- 
tion as drastic and comprehensive as the American 
Selective Service Act. Good reasons, however, make 
the King Government cautious in using its freedom 
to introduce conscription laws. The number of vol- 
unteers for overseas service is the maximum that 
can now be handled. Facilities and equipment for a 
new army of draftees could not easily be supplied. 
Canada has a small population in respect to her 
defense of long seaboards on two oceans. And then, 
there is the opposition of the French-Canadians, 
ready and eager to offer their manhood for home 
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service, but violently opposed to legislative or gov- 
ernmental authority forcing their men to fight on 
foreign battlefields. There seems no doubt, how- 
ever, but that Canada must eventually align itself 
with the procedure of the United States and Eng- 
land, and build up a citizens’ army, through na- 
tional conscription, for service wherever needed, on 
home or foreign battlefronts. 


CHIH MENG, director of the China Institute, very 
soundly remarked in answer to Dr. Block at a re- 
cent meeting of the American Council of Pacific 
Relations, at Rochester, that since China is a pre- 
dominantly agricultural nation, it will not have to 
be industrialized with investments from overseas 
after this war. Western minds do not seem to be 
willing to admit progress in any nation unless it be 
densely clouded with smoke from multiple factories 
and liners, unless the constant roar of complicated 
machinery drown out human voices, unless its peo- 
ple insatiately desire all the breakable gadgets 
which overflow “5 and 10 cent” stores. The vast 
majority of the Oriental natives are land-loving 
people, simple in their requirements and demands, 
peacefully satisfied with the material and cultural 
heritage of their own past. They admire the ma- 
chinery of the West; they will make use of some of 
it, if they deem it necessary. But they will not 
worship it as the West has to its own detriment. 
Therefore the West should not envision the Far 
East as an enormous field of prospective machine- 
lovers. The Far East has experienced confidence of 
thousands of years in quiet, hardworking agricul- 
tural happiness, realizing deeply that tomorrow fol- 
lows today, and it will never allow itself to be 
poked, harried or shamed into a fearful groveling 
before any Western tin-god of machine-might. 


AT the end of April, Spain celebrated the third 
anniversary of the ending of its Civil War. But that 
Civil War, as this Review has stated so many times, 
is still being fought in the United States. It is being 
waged virulently, not only by the fugitive members 
of the vanquished Loyalist Government, but by 
their pink-tinted American accomplices. Some of 
these latter hold rank in non-Catholic denomina- 
tions. It would seem that they hate the present 
Government of Spain, and Spain itself, more than 
they love the United States. Just now, the Ameri- 
can Government is striving to maintain peaceful 
relations with Spain, and for that purpose is dis- 
patching a distinguished American, Professor 
Carlton Hayes, as the new Ambassador to Spain. 
It is the purpose and the determination of our 
Government to strengthen the determination and 
the hope of the Spanish Government and people to 

















keep out of the clutches of the Nazi octopus. And 
yet, a group of Protestant clergymen have so blind- 
ed themselves to our national interests as to sign 
a manifesto demanding that the United States de- 
clare war on Spain. American periodicals, and in 
particular the latest issue of the American Mer- 
cury, publish articles that are unscrupulous insults 
to the Spaniards of Spain and of Spanish America. 
Certainly, the peace-efforts of our new Ambassador 
and our State Department will be nullified by such 
harpy-calls for another Spanish-American war. 


MARTIAL has never been a fitting title for the 
Italian people. The sunny skies and blue lakes of 
that happy land have not, since the days of the 
peninsula’s Christianization, mothered a warrior 
breed. The little people there, perhaps more than 
any place else on earth, hate war, and one of the 
cruelest ironies of the present convulsion, is the 
artificial, bombastic shots-in-the-arm the Duce has 
had to administer to keep even a semblance of in- 
terest in Hitler’s new order pulsing faintly in the 
masses. Apparently even this faint pulse is flicker- 
ing out. Reports persist that Italy’s attitude toward 
Germany is changing, and since Hitler’s recent 
speech, that King Victor Emmanuel is intervening 
personally. Perhaps of great significance is the fact 
that one of the closest advisors of the Monarch is 
Elia Cardinal dalla Costa—at any rate, we may be 
assured and history will tell the tale, that the Holy 
See is working quietly, sanely for the good of the 
Italian people. That good can only come through a 
breaking of the farcical ties that bind them to 
Christless Nazidom, through a union with the prin- 
ciples of Christ under the Vicar of Christ. During 
this month of the Pope’s anniversary, pray that he 
may save his own native children and the world. 


TITLE this one “Study in Black and White.” A 
Fifth Avenue bus at midnight; it groans to a stop, 
the doors clatter open, the very, very large and 
very, very dark Negro lady mountains down the 
aisle, a big and shapeless paper parcel under her 
arm. The bus lurches to a start, there is a spas- 
modic clutching of the bulgy parcel, the paper 
bursts, and a dazzlingly white stream pours out on 
the floor—a stream of sugar! This the very day 
before sales were stopped in preparation for the 
rationing. It was a tragic scene to behold. What 
with discrimination against them, even in the mat- 
ter of getting defense jobs, the Negroes get such a 
little bit of the gravy out of life that they need all 
the sugar they can get. 


WE like to see our friends struggling with the 
spelling of bureaucracy. We confess we sometimes 
get a little worried up over it ourselves. The fatal 
slip is in the starting. If you are artistic, or if the 
May breezes are affecting you, the word beauty 
permeates your mind. If it permeates too much, 
then you are lost. Off you go on beau, which you 
follow up with rocracy. Uneasily you are aware of 


neurosis it will neurote, and you may wind up by 
complete rebellion against all rules of spelling, and 
recklessly go seventeenth century. But in this case 
you will be in good company. There were souls in 
those days who had little care for spelling, but who 
detested bureaucracy. “Your Lordship knowes,” 
wrote a Catholic layman of those times, “my se- 
curety of Contiens was the first condition I ex- 
pected from this Government.” And he also wrote: 
“TI love toe bee the manager of my owne Affayres.” 
So for convention’s sake, use your dictionary and 
conform, but be not unduly anxious if the slips 
occur. 


STEADILY widening its sphere of activity and 
influence, in the United States and in the other 
American Republics, is the so-called “revisionist” 
movement directed against accepted notions of 
Spanish colonial history. This is the view of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., of the Cath- 
olic University of America, outstanding authority 
on Catholic American colonial history. Some “as- 
tonishing”’ findings are reported by Father Steck 
in a recent article (Catholic Historical Review, 
April, 1942), which has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form. Sources of error are being revealed. Present- 
day scholars like Morison and Diffie question the 
testimony of Las Casas, expose the faulty transla- 
tions of Sir Clements R. Markham. Incidents are 
coming to light which have been suppressed by per- 
sons building up the narrative of De Soto’s cruelty. 
New light is appearing to cast doubt on some of 
the famous “horrors” of the Index and the Inquisi- 
tion. The old leyenda negra, traditional Anglo- 
Saxon picture of Spanish colonial iniquities, has a 
tough vitality. But a fairer treatment, thinks 
Father Steck, is in store at the hands of reputable 
historians. 


INFLATION seems to be casting a troublesome 
shadow across our war-effort. However, the latest 
report of the Department of Commerce indicates 
that since the American working man is now sav- 
ing a good fifty per cent of his pay increases, the 
date of actual ruinous inflation will be staved off 
somewhat. This saving is an indication that old 
debts are being paid off. The unwelcomed knock of 
the instalment collector is less frequent. A feeling 
of security is also engendered by a bank-deposit of 
any size. Maybe now our American people will free 
themselves from future instalment-buying which 
only stirred up a nagging dissatisfaction with their 
already adequate standard of living, just to enjoy 
the arch-browed feeling of keeping-up-with-the- 
Joneses. Instalment-buying, unfortunately, devel- 
oped a sneering don’t-care among young couples; 
it also weakened the spirit of sacrifice, of being 
willing to wait to enjoy something desired until 
able to pay for it outright. Then, too, it fostered a 
none too friendly feeling between the consumer 
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and the business firms especially when goods were 
repossessed. For its own sake business should form- 
ulate a better system to offset these disadvantages. 


A NOVEL prayer against war was that of Richard 
de Bury, who lived in the fourteenth century. 
Prayed he: “. . . scatter the nations that delight in 
war, which is above all plagues injurious to books.” 
That is a good prayer, but we might remember, 
too, that it can work the other way—books can be 
injurious to war. The right kind of books can; and 
thank God their use is growing. Catholic book- 
stores and libraries are springing up all over the 
country; they are flourishing, they are fertile with 
novel ideas: one in Chicago inaugurates a unique 
rating-list of current books, called Books on Trial; 
one in Brookiyn publishes an interesting report of 
the year’s activities. Encouraging it is to find that 
solid reading rates so high—the four most popular 
subjects in the Brooklyn store were: biography, 
apologetics, philosophy and the essay. There is a 
service in New York that will give you directions as 
to how to start a Catholic library. These are all 
signs of the growing interest of Catholics in good 
reading, a help to win this, and banish all, wars. 


OF the former Bishop of Trier, in Germany, the 
saintly Michael Felix Korum, (1881-1921) one who 
knew him intimately remarked: ‘When you heard 
him defend the rights of the Church, you thought 
of Ambrose and Athanasius.” Yet he was a cul- 
tured and an extremely patient man. Worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr. Korum is the present Bishop, the 
Most Rev. Francis R. Bornewasser, who has now 
passed his seventy-sixth birthday. Again he has 
spoken in defense of religion and morals against 
Nazi onslaughts. The text of his sermon, preached 
in the Trier Cathedral, has become available in this 
country through the N.C.W.C. News Service. It 
is a courageous, point-by-point answer to a series 
of blasphemous attacks made against God, the Sac- 
raments, prayer and Christian morals. Denounc- 
ing one blasphemous outburst in which the speaker 
at the Trier and Coblenz meetings, a high Nazi of- 
ficial, announced to God that His “game is over,” 
Bishop Bornewasser said he might tell the speaker 
that “millions upon millions of godly men will still 
bend their knees in adoration before God when 
there is no man left who remembers the name of 
the official who blasphemed him.” 


DOLLAR bills have gone nylon. American nylon 
threads are’now winding their way into our Ameri- 
can currency, displacing the Japanese silk thread. 
The first 100 per cent American-made money was 
recently placed in circulation. When you run your 
fingers over the wings of the American Eagle 
—the touch you love to feel—you will be pleased 
by the smoothness produced not by a Japanese 
worm, but by American-spun-air. Now we can 
truly say that we have totally excluded Japanese 
infiltration of our American dollars. 
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THE WAR. In a nation-wide broadcast, President 
Roosevelt stated that “strong forces of our Army 
and Navy, several hundred thousand of them,” are 
in battle fronts thousands of miles from home. 
American warships, the President declared, are now 
in the North and South Atlantic, the Arctic, the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Indian Ocean, the North 
and South Pacific, while American soldiers have 
taken up their station in South America, Green- 
land, Iceland, the British Isles, the Near East, 
Middle East, Far East, Australia and many other 
islands of the Pacific. The situation in the Pacific is 
“receiving very careful attention,” the President 
revealed. American Flying Fortresses, he added, 
will soon be in the skies over Europe itself. The 
United Nations will not permit use of French pos- 
sessions by the Axis: aid will continue going to 
China even if Burma falls; territory lost will be 
regained and Australia, New Zealand will function 
as bases for offensive action, the President de- 
clared. ‘‘We are now spending, solely for war pur- 
poses,” he remarked, “the sum of $100,000,000 
every day . . before this year is over, that almost 
unbelievable rate of expenditure will be doubled.” 
. . . Launched were: the submarine Blackfish, the 
destroyers Murphy and Shubrick, the latter built 
in sixty days. . . . The 1,190-ton World War de- 
stroyer Sturtevant was sunk by an underwater ex- 
plosion off the coast of Florida. The Sturtevant was 
the thirty-first American naval vessel, the eleventh 
destroyer reported lost since the war started in 
Europe. . . . Major-General Charles H. Bonesteel, 
of the United States Army, assumed command of 
all United Nations forces in Iceland. . . . More than 
13,000,000 men between the ages of forty-five and 
sixty-four registered in the fourth draft. 40,000,000 
men have now been registered under the Selective 
Service Act. . . . Submarines sank four ships off the 
Atlantic coast. One enemy submarine was believed 
sunk, two others damaged. A Panamanian tanker 
was sent to the bottom in the Caribbean. . . . Mos- 
cow announced it had interned the five-man crew 
of the American plane which landed on Russian 
soil after participating in the bombing raid on 
Japan. . . . American pilots downed twenty-two 
Japanese planes in Burma. . . . The Nipponese con- 
tinued dive-bombing and shelling Corregidor and 
the other forts in Manila Bay. Anti-aircraft fire 
brought down two Mikado planes. American artil- 
lery sank a Japanese ship in the bay, broke up 
troop mobilizations on the mainland. . . . Skirmishes 
continued in Panay, Cebu, Mindanao. . . . From 
Australia, General MacArthur’s air force pounded 
the Japanese in New Guinea, New Ireland, the 
Solomon Islands, New Britain, and battled Japanese 
aerial attacks on Australia. Twenty-two Japanese 
planes were destroyed, one transport sunk. ... 
Strong additional United States reinforcements ar- 
rived in Australia. . . . American troops landed in 
New Caledonia, controlled by the Free French, and 
situated 800 miles east of Australia. . . . In Burma, 
Lashio, southern terminus of the Burma Road, fell 
to the Japanese, Chungking announced. All lease- 
lend material for China which could not be moved 
in time was destroyed by the Chinese. 

















EVERY day baptismal fonts in 13,315 parishes 
with resident priests and 5,670 mission churches 
witness to the placing of salt on the lips of new 
members of the Catholic Church, by 23,318 dio- 
cesan priests (409 increase) and 12,762 Religious 
Order priests (increase 332). So there is never a 
fixed ceiling on Catholic population. They increase 
while you talk. However, “as of’ April 30, the new 
Catholic Directory (1942) reports 22,556,242 of us, 
which means an increase of 263,141 over last year. 
(What might not be our Home Missions if every- 
one thus numbered gave even fifty cents a year to 
the same?) Catholic officers, soldier and civilian 
employes and their families were estimated to total 
about 700,000 as of March 10, 1942. In Catholic 
secondary and higher educational institutions there 
are 501,888 students; and 2,065,198 in elementary 
parochial schools. 


REVIVAL of racial prejudice and discrimination in 
certain sections and among certain groups in the 
country, was deplored by the National Council of 
Catholic Women in a resolution adopted at the 
closing sessions of the twenty-first national conven- 
tion, held at Hollywood, Fla. Said the resolution: 


Such prejudice and hatred is contrary both to 
Catholic teaching . . . and to American principles... . 

Therefore, we recommend that our affiliated groups 
study the bases of Catholic teaching on race, and 
combat all evidences and manifestations of discrimi- 
nation and hatred, particularly among those of our 
own Faith, who have been misled by demagogues. 

The necessity for alertness in matters affecting 


family life was emphasized. 


STRANGE paradox is afforded by the appearance 
at the same time of non-Catholics who urge the 
need of religious education in the schools and those 
who are denouncing it. In an address before the 
New England Conference on Jewish Education, 
Prof. Salo W. Baron of Columbia University de- 
clared that democracy, in its zeal to preserve re- 
ligious freedom, has neglected religious education, 
which has been, he said, an integral part of every 
society for the last 2,000 years—with the exception 
of the last two generations. Professor Baron recom- 
mended for Protestants and Jews the establishment 
of religious schools, sponsored by community cen- 
ters. In Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Felix N. Pitt, sec- 
retary of the Catholic School Board, referred to 
recent protests made by the Louisville Baptist Pas- 
tors’ Conference, urging, however, that strife 
should not be stirred by them. These protests, ap- 
proved by the Louisville Ministerial Association, 
were directed against the 1940 law allowing paro- 
chial school pupils to ride free public-school buses. 


IN one of the Southern Maryland Counties, a local 
non-Catholic business man has suggested that com- 
munity buses, such as those provided for the school 
children, should be used on Sunday to take every- 
body, Catholics and Protestants alike, to their re- 
spective churches. “Why not?” he asks. “They all 
have to go to church, and the private auto travel 
must necessarily be restricted.” So far, nothing is 
reported as coming from his interesting proposal. 


DEBT of our country to Spanish culture was 
stressed by the Ambassador to Spain, at a lunch- 
eon arranged in his honor and that of Mrs. Hayes 
by the American Women’s Unit for War Relief, a 
group of Catholic women in New York City. “While 
I am in Spain,” said Professor Hayes, “I will en- 
deavor to discharge my duty to the utmost and to 
expound my faith in the ultimate overwhelming 
victory of the United Nations and of the lasting 
advantages of this victory to Western civilization.” 
Speaking at the same occasion, Dr. Leopold F. 
Arnaud, dean of the Columbia University School of 
Architecture, declared that Spain’s “spiritual vital- 
ity” is so strong that totalitarianism never can find 
roots there and that “its people will never, for any 
length of time, live under despotism.” 


LABOR and industry and family life in the South 
were discussed, in a joint program, by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins and Monsignor Francis J. 
Haas, dean of the school of social science of the 
Catholic University of America, at the recent meet- 
ing in Richmond, Va., of the Catholic Committee 
of the South. The machinery of industrial under- 
standing can work only, said Monsignor Haas, if 
the standards of the individual concerned measure 
up to the standards of “family sanctity.” The “fun- 
damental reason,” said Madam Perkins, for the 
advantages sought by laborers, in the way of legis- 
lation and effective organization, is to provide a 
“bulwark” and a suitable environment for the fam- 
ily. While praising the patriotic efforts of women 
who volunteer, for aid in time of war, a woman’s 
“first obligation,” said the Secretary, “is to her 
own children.” 


NO hesitation was shown, in the Richmond discus- 
sions, by Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, in his criticism of 
one of the South’s most established institutions, the 
poll tax. The poll tax was called by Dr. Graham a 
“setback to the South.” Discrimination against 
Negroes in Southern war industries, in his opinion, 
was damaging to the national morale and to the 
democratic cause of the United States in the world. 
He believed that the much discussed “overload” 
of children in the South, now an economic burden, 
may become one of that region’s greatest economic 
assets. 


HEAVY burdens rest upon the shoulders of any 
mortal who is appointed General Secretary of the 
Supreme Council of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Ingenious as he may be, he can 
never find enough bones in the Society’s cupboards 
sufficient for the financial canines that bark their 
pleas for all the missionaries in the world. How- 
ever, the SPA’s present National Director, the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, of the 
Archdiocese of New York, recently designated for 
this new position, has spiritually broad shoulders 
and has turned many a yapping worry into a wag- 
ging tail. So when the war is over, and he begins 
his onerous task, we can predict for Msgr. McDon- 
nell not comfort, but much success. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, TOO, 


THE POPE WAS STRIVING FOR PEACE 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary of the conse- 
cration of Monsignor Eugenio Pacelli as Titular 
Archbishop of Sardes recalls the memory of an- 
other year when war raged and peace failed. It 
emphasizes, too, the fact that the peace for a world 
at war sought by Benedict XV, in 1917, is the basic 
peace that is being proposed, but in vain, in 1942, 
by Eugenio Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII. 

It is quite clear to us, in 1942, that our present 
war is not the same sort of war as that of twenty- 
five years ago. Then, there was war between civil- 
ized and Christianized nations, even though we did 
call the Germans Huns. That of 1914 was an im- 
perialistic, capitalistic war, like all the wars of the 
past. But this war of 1942 is a war to revolutionize 
the world according to new patterns and funda- 
mental ideologies. And the nations can never re- 
turn to exactly the same order that we have known. 

Nevertheless, the terms of peace that were 
urgently pressed by Pope Benedict upon the na- 
tions at war in 1917 are as valid today as they 
were twenty-five years ago. In the negotiations 
looking forward to peace then, Monsignor Pacelli 
played a leading part. In any negotiations now, he 
must, as Pius XII, play a supreme part. 

In 1901, Eugenio Pacelli, a young priest ordained 
two years, was assigned as a junior clerk and copy- 
ist in the office of the Papal Congregation of Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. This was a de- 
partment of the Vatican Secretariate of State. 
Young Father Pacelli had aspired to serve God as 
a priest devoted to pastoral work. But the brilliance 
of his intellect was recognized by Monsignor, later 
Cardinal, Gasparri. He would do more for God in a 
Vatican office than in a parish church. 

After thirteen years of intense labor in the 
myriad duties connected with the external affairs 
of world-wide Catholicity, Monsignor Pacelli was 
appointed Secretary of the Congregation, when 
Monsignor Gasparri was named Cardinal and Sec- 
retary of State. 

The duty devolved upon Monsignor Pacelli to ex- 
ecute the Papal desires and efforts to exchange 
prisoners, to secure aid for the wounded on both 
sides, to locate and return to their countries the 
civilians caught in the net of war, to bring relief 
to the populations of the devastated countries. 
From 1914 until 1917, Monsignor Pacelli knew war 
from the heartbreaks it caused and the human 
wrecks it piled up in its course. Through his office 
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flowed the ever-mounting tragedy of nations de- 
stroying one another. 

Early 1917 seemed to Pope Benedict the accept- 
able time to make another determined effort to 
bring about peace. Germany and Austria had ap- 
parently reached their peak in war effort and were 
wearied enough to seek honorable terms. The 
United States, on February 3, had broken off dip- 
lomatic relations with the Central Powers and was 
rising up to the war declaration of April 6. The 
war, believed the Pope, could be ended then, better 
than later, and the carnage of an extended war 
could be avoided. 

In the Papal planning, Germany was the most 
important pivot, since Germany seemed already 
doomed to defeat. Therefore, the ablest diplomat 
of the Vatican should be sent to Germany in order 
to strengthen the German attitude toward peace. 

In April, then, about the time that the United 
States was declaring a state of war with Germany, 
Pope Benedict summoned Monsignor Pacelli and 
appointed him the Papal Nuncio to Bavaria, and 
thereby, indirectly to Germany. 

At the same time, Pope Benedict named Mon- 
signor Pacelli as the Titular Archbishop of Sardes. 
The consecration was performed in the Sistine 
Chapel, on May 13, by the Pope himself. In the 
hearts of all present was the prayer that the new 
Archbishop might, by the Grace of God, be success- 
ful in his mission for peace. 

With diplomatic immunity, Archbishop Pacelli 
crossed the battle lines and arrived in Munich early 
in June. He presented his letters of credence to the 
Bavarian Prince Regent. Without delay, he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, where he held conference with 
the Imperial Chancelor, von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Through a week and more, he discussed the ques- 
tions of German war-aims and peace-requirements 
with the Chancelor, who was most conciliatory. 

A formal conference with Kaiser Wilhelm was 
arranged for July 29, at the war headquarters in 
Kreuznach. Archbishop Pacelli, tall and thin and 
poised, was received by the Kaiser arrayed in his 
full-dress uniform of a Prussian Field-Marshal. The 
Archbishop presented the Emperor with a letter 
from Pope Benedict, urging that proposals for 
peace should be instituted as soon as possible. 

The Kaiser was, apparently, of divided mind. He 
stated that he had intimated, the preceding Decem- 
ber, that he would entertain peace proposals, but 























without result. At the same time, he expressed firm 
belief in the ultimate victory of his armies. He 
must have known, however, and only too well, that 
the disintegration of the people at home had al- 
ready far advanced. Though nothing was settled, 
the door was left open for further discussion. 

In his volume of memoirs, Musings and Recollec- 
tions, Wilhelm describes the Nuncio as “a distin- 
guished, likable man, one of high intelligence and 
with impeccable manners; in a word, the perfect 
pattern of a prelate of the Catholic Church.” 

Meanwhile, von Bethmann-Hollweg, who was 
favorable to a negotiated peace and was willing to 
restore Belgium and occupied France, was ousted 
from the Chancelorship and was succeeded by 
Michaelis, an anti-Catholic Prussian. Nevertheless, 
Archbishop Pacelli continued trying to persuade the 
Imperial Government and the Kaiser of the advan- 
tage as well as the necessity of cooperating with 
the Pope in his peace proposals. But Germany 
would take no initiative, though it would not give 
a negative answer. 

Contact had been made with the Allied Govern- 
ments, and their attitudes were sounded as to what 
terms would be acceptable for peace. It seemed to 
Benedict, toward the end of July, that the ground 
had been prepared for definite proposals. He ad- 
dressed, therefore, under date of August 1, 1917, a 
“Letter to the Leaders of the Belligerent Peoples.” 
Archbishop Pacelli presented it to Berlin, as did 
the envoys to the Allies, on August 14. 

Twenty-five years in retrospect, it is well for us 
to remember this Papal demand. It has the same 
lofty morality and the same pleading sincerity that 
characterize the pleas of Pope Pius XII. 

Since the beginning of Our Pontificate, when the 
horrors of a terrible war were let loose in Europe, 
we have had in view, above all, three things: to 
observe perfect impartiality toward all belligerents, 
as becomes Him who is the common Father and 
who loves all His children with equal affection; to 
attempt constantly to do all the good possible with- 
out exception of person and without distinction of 
nationality or religion, as is dictated to Us by the 
universal law of charity and the supreme spiritual 
charge confided to Us by Christ; finally, as Our 
pacific mission also requires, to omit nothing in 
Our power which may contribute to hasten the end 
of this calamity by trying to guide the peoples and 


their leaders to greater moderation, and so hasten 
an amicable deliberation of a just and durable peace. 


The war of twenty-five years ago had, as bellig- 
erents, leaders who remained within the framework 
of the Christian order. The war of today is fought 
by those who would destroy Western culture and 
civilization, through Nazism or Fascism or Com- 
munism. Nevertheless, a peace is possible, though 
far more difficult to achieve. 

The peace proposals of Benedict issued in August, 
1917, were practically the same as those dictated 
by President Wilson in his Fourteen Points, pro- 
claimed in January, 1918. They were not different 
in principle from the Atlantic Charter drawn up by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
in August, 1941. But they go beyond the Wilson 
Points and the Atlantic Charter in their insistence 
on moral and religious roots for peace. 


The Seven Points laid down by Benedict as essen- 
tial prerequisites for peace were: 


First of all, as a fundamental principle, moral 
right must be substituted for the material force of 
arms. 

Out of this shall arise a just agreement for a 
simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of arma- 
ments. ... 

In place of armed force, should be substituted the 
noble and peaceful institution of arbitration, accord- 
ing to regulations to be made, and penalties to be 
imposed upon any State which might refuse either 
to submit a national question to such a tribunal or 
to accept its decision. 

Once the supremacy of right has been established, 
all obstacles to means of human communication be- 
tween peoples would disappear; the true liberty and 
community of the seas would be assured... . 

We see no other means of solving the question of 
damages and indemnities than by proposing, as a 
general principle, complete and reciprocal condona- 
tion, which would be fully justified by the immense 
benefit to be derived from disarmament. In some 
instances, there may be special reason for discussing 
this question on a basis of justice and equity. 

Germany, on her part, should completely evacuate 
Belgium and give guarantees for the latter’s full 
political, military and economic independence. Ger- 
many should also evacuate French territory, while 
the opposing belligerents, on their part, should 
make similar restitution of the German colonies. 

The same spirit of equity and justice should be 
followed in the consideration of other territorial and 
political questions, notably those relative to Armenia 
and the Balkan States, and the territories making 
part of the ancient Kingdom of Poland... . 

Such are the principal bases whereon, We believe, 
the future reorganizations of the peoples should be 
built. They are of such a nature that their accep- 
tance would render impossible the return of similar 
conflicts and would prepare a way to the solution 
of the economic situation, fraught as it is with such 
importance for the future and the well being of all 
the belligerent States. 


In due time, the Leaders of the Belligerent Peo- 
ples answered in diplomatic terms that snuffed out 
the hopes of Benedict. Archbishop Pacelli still 
argued with Germany, for a break there would 
have facilitated further negotiations. Chancelor 
Michaelis answered courteously, but vaguely and 
vapidly, and even forgot to refer to Belgium which 
England insisted must be restored and indemnified. 
Further attempts by Archbishop Pacelli to secure 
a definite reply on Belgium brought from Chancel- 
or Michaelis a reference that might or might not 
mean a German intention to evacuate Belgium. 

Archbishop Pacelli had failed in his peace-mis- 
sion, but only because the Kaiser and the Chancel- 
or had failed in wisdom and humanity. The Nuncio 
retired to Munich and devoted himself to the suf- 
fering people, now doomed by their leaders. The 
peace that Germany might have accepted honor- 
ably in August, 1917, was forced on a smashed and 
chaotic Germany in November, 1918. 

As Archbishop Pacelli labored and prayed for 
peace in the year of his consecration as Archbishop, 
so in this year, when the powers of evil are more 
satanic, when the enmities of nations are rooted 
more deeply, Pope Pius XII, unchanged and un- 
changing, labors and prays for a peace that is just, 
that is based on charity, and that will endure be- 
yond another twenty-five years. 
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LOVE FOR ALL MANKIND ) 
CIVES POWER TO PIUS’ PLANS 


JOHN LaFARGE 











DURING the last days of summer, in the preceding 
year, a little incident ran through the press, thanks 
to the N.C.W.C. News Service, which drew wide 
attention. The story was that, as our present Holy 
Father was passing among the rows of pilgrims on 
one his numberless audiences, a little girl, who was 
in one of these groups, burst into tears, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

The Pope bent toward her, seeking the cause of 
her emotion. The conversation between them lasted 
some moments and after a while the Pope re- 
quested his suite to withdraw a short distance. He 
then invited the girl to rise and follow him to the 
middle of the vast room. 

Then she knelt and whispered to His Holiness. 
His lips moved and his hands were raised in bless- 
ing. It became evident to all that he had just heard 
the child’s confession and had given her absolution. 
She returned to her place with radiant face and 
the Holy Father resumed the audience. 

Such an incident may seem to have little bearing 
on world affairs. Yet it may provide no small ex- 
planation of the role the present Roman Pontiff is 
destined to play in bringing about peace to the 
world, by touching on a very pertinent question. 

The question may be put as follows. What actual 
influence can the Pope expect to exert in world 
settlements, by appealing to justice and charity? 

The Pope speaks today as the voice of reason. 
His expectation is that this voice may be heard 
when the clash of arms is over. The words that he 
used in August, 1939, hoping against hope that he 
might thereby avert war, will apply with still 
greater force when addressed to the infuriated van- 
quished and the excited, exhausted victors: 

May the Almighty grant that the voice of this 
Father of the Christian family, of this Servant of 
Servants, who bears among men, unworthily indeed 
but nevertheless really, the person, voice and the 
authority of Jesus Christ, find in the minds and 
hearts of men a willing reception. May the strong 
hear Us that they may not become weak through 
injustice. May the powerful hear Us if they desire 
that their power be not destruction, but rather pro- 


tection for their peoples and a safeguard to tran- 
quillity in public order and in their labor. 


But what chance has the voice of reason to be 
heard in competition with the voice of material 
power? The plan the Pope sets up for the restora- 
tion of order in the post-war settlement is based 
upon the recognition of a universal norm of moral- 
ity. In his first great utterance after acceding to 
the Papal Throne, Pope Pius XII insists that fail- 
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ure to recognize such a universal, spiritual norm 
is the root disorder in the relations of peoples and 
nations at the present day. 

The Pope’s confidence in the efficacy of such a 
moral norm ignores political caution and expedi- 
ency. He expressly warns us not to be “timid” and 
over-cautious. Quite a regiment of our journalistic 
prophets, such as Professor Spykman, are finding 
no hope of future peace save through the balance 
of power, as of old. But the Pope is not relying 
upon the balance of power, but on the general rec- 
ognition, by all peoples concerned, of the eternal 
principles of God’s law. 

He insists upon the acknowledgment written in 
the hearts of men of a juridical order as a capital 
point in any peace program. Our question, there- 
fore, recurs. What actual power can the Pope exert 
toward securing the general recognition of such 
a moral norm? If he enjoys such a power at the 
present day, what is its secret? 

Certainly, if he were relying merely upon the 
consent of reasonable people, his hopes would seem 
forlorn; for mere reasonableness can never extend 
its influence beyond a certain point. And the limits 
of reason’s appeal are bound to grow narrower and 
narrower as the emotional strain of the war pro- 


gresses. 

I am not speaking here of the influence which 
the Pope possesses, by virtue of his holy office, over 
his own flock; but of the power that he succeeds in 
exerting over the modern world, even though this 
world does not as yet recognize, as it should, the 
dignity and authority of his pastoral office. 

The answer, I believe, is to be found in a very 
simple phenomenon which is common to all great 
leaders in the political and military, as in the reli- 
gious and moral world. Great leaders achieve their 
power chiefly through the power of their love. It is 
the great lovers who are the great leaders. 

In spite of all the sneers that are raised against 
the idea, love remains the most powerful immate- 
rial force in the affairs of men, once it is aroused, 
organized, made articulate, and possesses a high 
and intelligible scope. 

Patriots win followers by their promises. But if 
we study their lives we find that they win more fol- 
lowers, secure more devotion, stir to greater sacri- 
fices by means of their love than by all their prom- 
ises or merely intellectual ability. The thing that 
determines the masses of people to follow a great 
leader is beyond all else the conviction that a 























great love burns in that person’s soul: a love of the 
nation, or the class, or the oppressed minority, or 
whatever it may be. These are the genuine patriots. 
The soldiers endured Valley Forge and Morristown 
because of their conviction of Washington’s uncon- 
querable love for the cause of the American Revo- 
lution. If you called the entire roll of patriotic 
leaders, from Joan of Arc to Bolivar, you would 
observe the same. Even a Lenin or a Hitler boasts 
of his love for the people. 

If this can be asserted of false claims, how effec- 
tive must be the appeal of love when it is wholly 
genuine, indeed, when it is Divinely inspired and 
carried to a Divinely guided conclusion? Of this 
nature is the Pope’s love—not for one nation or 
group or people alone, but for the whole human 
race, and for the whole of men within that race. 
To make a long story short, I believe that the para- 
mount secret of the influence that Pope Pius XII 
now exerts, and is destined to exert in the post-war 
world, is that fact of his universal, “patriotic” love 
for the entire human race: the gens humana, the 
nation of all mankind. 

The fact of this love may not always be explicitly 
recognized. But its presence is felt; its warmth is 
communicated. Millions are drawn to the Pope be- 
cause they sense the reality of this great love; and 
sensing it, they are more ready to listen to him, 
when he counsels men to observe the norms of 
justice and charity. Let me further explain. 

We are not talking of an abstract love for an 
abstract humanity; but of the affection that the 
Holy Father feels for the whole family of human- 
kind, in reality, as they live, individually, upon the 
surface of the globe. This love is an expression, in 
terms of the heart, of that office which the Chief 
Shepherd of Christendom occupies, as the repre- 
sentative of the Divine Shepherd, Who knows His 
own, as they know Him. 

But there is a personal element in addition to 
what might be called the Pope’s “official” love. 
Popes are human, and the background, the experi- 
ence, the peculiar interests of different Pontiffs will 
cause them to lay a special, personal emphasis upon 
certain phases of their episcopal office. Pius XII’s 
“patriotism,” if one may say so, for the human race 
as a whole is no mere accident. It is the product of 
his origin as a Roman citizen, his early education, 
his incessant studies and cosmopolitan training, his 
immense experience gained by a long career in the 
field of Papal diplomacy, and—last, not least—his 
years of devoted intimacy with his like-minded 
predecessor, Pope Pius XI. 

Some day, perhaps, a great artist will take out 
his sketchbook and make the draft of a series of 
great paintings which will picture, in serial form, 
the scope and the intensity of the Pope’s love for 
humankind. 

The first series of these paintings would depict 
the Pope’s love for the complete stature of man, as 
he sees him, that “perfect manhood,” that “full 
measure of the fullness of Christ.”” The ideas for 
this series would be drawn from the Pope’s dis- 
courses, where he tells us of the “religious anemia” 
that is the blight of our age. It would show his con- 


cept of the education of youth, as compared to that 
miseducation which is the deadly weapon of the 
totalitarian state. It would be a spiritually full- 
blooded manhood, for the Pope cannot conceive the 
whole of man unless he sees man fully aware of, 
and rejoicing in, his dependence upon the Creator. 

In this first series would be included a whole row 
of paintings representing the relationship between 
the spiritual and the economic life of man. We 
would see the ideal Christian family, enjoying, as 
gift from God, that “vital space” and that “equi- 
table share” in the resources of the entire globe 
that contribute to the peace and stability of so- 
ciety. A mighty canvas would be devoted to the 
picture of the nation, growing from the Pope’s prin- 
ciple: “In the family the nation finds the natural 
and fecund roots of its greatness and power.” The 
companion panels would show the interaction of 
these families; their association with one another 
in free occupational and community groupings. The 
function of the state would not be omitted: it would 
be seen as helping, guiding, completing the work 
that free association could accomplish, but not as 
tyrant and source of all right and power. 

Passing then into another room, the artist would 
unfold the panorama of humankind as the great 
family of the human race. One painting would 
show the universality of this human race: the 
essential equality of all its members, combined with 
their infinite diversity. Another would show their 
bond as spoken of in the Pope’s address to the 
Eucharistic Congress in St. Paul, Minn.: their 
union in Christ, their association in the Eucharis- 
tic Christ. The world society, as conceived by the 
Pontiff, would form part of the universal scene, its 
unity, its organic structure. We would see the Pope 
consecrating the twelve native-clergy Bishops in 
St. Peter’s, we would see his intimate concern for 
every people, in their own language, for their own 
problems. And the genuine patriotism of every na- 
tion, including the Pope’s own, would find its place 
in the general scheme. Italy has still to learn that 
her greatest friend is her own son, Pius XII. 

Finally, in the third of these great chambers, 
we would see the inmost sanctuary of the Pope’s 
own heart: his grief over the horrors of war, as 
enumerated his message of June, 1941. We would 
behold the real nature of his “neutrality’’; but not in 
the emasculated sense of that feeble and deceptive 
word. He is a partisan, violently partisan. But his 
partisanship is for the whole of man and for all 
man. There is the secret of his power. It is the 
partisanship for all men in Christ, because it is his 
partisanship for Christ. He is patriotic for the 
world, because he is the guardian of that Kingdom 
which is not of this world. And the little girl mak- 
ing her confession is essential to that great world. 

As we leave the gallery, and cast our eyes back 
for one parting glance at that slender kneeling 
figure with his head bowed in prayer, let us reflect 
that our own power, our own influence for good 
and justice and right in the modern world, as Cath- 
olics, will be precisely in proportion to our share in 
the patriotic love of Pope Pius XII for the whole 
of man and for all of humankind. 
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DECEMBER 7, 1941— 
A NEW ARMY IS BORN 


CORPORAL TOM O'BRIEN 











OUR convoy of American troops has just crossed 
thousands of miles of the dangerous Pacific. 
Throughout the long trip, as our ships threaded 
their way through infested waters, the spirits of 
the soldiers reached their highest peak. It is almost 
unbelievable that a short time ago these same sol- 
diers, courageous and unafraid on what might well 
have been the brink of eternity, were grumbling, 
listless time-servers. 

You who are not in uniform, or who have been 
clad in khaki only after Pearl Harbor, cannot fully 
appreciate the change which our American soldier 
underwent on December 7, 1941. The foundation of 
every good warrior, his sine qua non, is the drive of 
“something to fight for,” an essential sadly lacking 
in the makeup of our peace-time militia. True, 
democracy was embroiled in a death struggle 
across the seas, but it remained something distant 
and detached as far as the individual American 
soldier was concerned. He wanted none of it. 

I came into my olive-drab through No. 133, 
Local Board 182, in the first Draft, and began my 
enlistment on January 27, 1941. From that day on 
I observed the men of our new Army, watched 
their training, appraised their morale, and studied 
their efficiency during last summer’s maneuvers. 

At our Southern camp I found what every man 
found: two species of soldier, the guardsman and 
the selectee. (“Draftee” was considered opprobri- 
ous, and was prohibited by order of the Command- 
ing Officer.) The guardsmen, in practically all 
cases, were young men who had once signed papers 
at their local armory to join what was considered 
a neighborhood club. Uniforms, one night of drill 
a week, and with pay—not much, but an amount, 
when pooled, sufficient to finance a gala beer party 
every payday. When the National Guard was feder- 
alized in October, 1940, ninety per cent of the men 
were surprised, dismayed, even resentful. They had 
not figured this angle at all. A great many had no 
set jobs at home—these considered the new army 
life a bit of a lark; those with civilian positions 
were forced hurriedly to close their affairs, and go 
off to camp. True, they had served in upstate ma- 
neuvers the summer before, but they came to camp 
a disgruntled, loud-mouthed assortment, forming a 
very uninspiring nucleus for our future Army. 

The trainees, far and away, resented the draft. 
To the individual there was no reason for alarm in 
the war raging overseas; at least, he thought, no 
reason sufficient to warrant a total change in his 
life. It was but another in the series of Europe’s 
endless wars; he wanted America to steer clear of 
it. At camp he applauded pacifists Lindbergh and 
Wheeler on newsreels at the Post theatre, and 
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hooted Stimson and Knox; he cursed his drilling, 
belly-ached at the inconveniences of tent life, and 
yearned constantly for release. He judged his offi- 
cers and his training inadequate, pointed supercili- 
ously to the lack of equipment. 

An article in Life magazine that summer 
(August 18, 1941) caused a terrific furore through- 
out the country and in Congress. “What Soldiers 
Complain About” quoted men in the camps, told of 
soldier fault-finding, their lack of morale, their 
own suggestions for remedies. A consequent flood 
of stories appeared to disprove the statements of 
this particular spiritual exposé, pointing out “a 
minority of belly-achers,” and maintaining that the 
spirit of the men on a whole was very edifying. 

The soldiers laughed at this fancy icing on a 
bad cake. The Life article had been written after 
its reporter had visited my own camp. On ma- 
neuvers, months later, I questioned men from other 
divisions. The critique: “Brother, you’re angels 
compared to us!” 

During the field maneuvers of June, August and 
September, covering many of our southern States, 
I had a perfect opportunity to observe these men 
in practice combat, and to evaluate their morale 
and preparedness. They really tried hard, but failed 
to work up imagination enough to see a real enemy 
in Red and Blue hatbands. Fighting and firing were 
chiefly simulated, but the mosquitoes and the chig- 
gars were real, the rain was real, the mud was real. 

Maneuvers gave the soldier a foretaste of war 
privations, and little more as far as military fitness 
was concerned. Much of their equipment was men- 
tal, their own officers beefed about higher-ups, and 
were in turn roasted by the enlisted men. Often 
field strategy would have spelt disaster had the 
battles been real. This was our “new” Army. 

Then came December 7. I remember that Sunday 
afternoon well. The news of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor came in fragments at first, and men 
already dressed for an evening’s entertainment in 
town, lingered around radios in the company 
streets. They said little; just listened. There was no 
fanfare, no demonstrations at this, the real birth 
of our present fighting forces. 

Inside every man a great change was taking 
place, a change he himself did not specifically no- 
tice: from a pointless existence (so he thought), 
his life suddenly had purpose. His uniform made 
him one with the men on Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines; he now had a duty and a privilege: to right 
a wrong, to fight oppression which until now had 
scourged every nation but his own. 

On that quiet Sunday afternoon he at last had 
“something to fight for.” 

This spirit of dead-earnest has been strengthened 
since that day. You read of the heroism of this 
same Army in the daily press; it is fighting fear- 
lessly on every front of this vast war. 

And there has been a change in their hearts, too. 
Men who have never had occasion before to realize 
just how sweet is life and its simple pleasures, have 
begun properly to evaluate and appreciate what it 
means to be alive, to live, love and enjoy that life. 

This thought struck me very forcibly one Sunday 




















morning in the Service Club, shortly before we 
embarked. The cafeteria was crowded with soldiers, 
feasting on coffee and doughnuts, bacon and eggs, 
hamburgers or pie, according to their purse-strings. 
The juke-box in the far corner was alive with the 
strains of These Are the Things I Love. 

The wife of one of the soldiers sat at a table 
toward the center, and from time to time tempted 
her small daughter with bits of buttered toast. The 
child, a pretty blonde wisp of a thing, toddled from 
chair to chair on her own locomotion, often tum- 
bling to the floor to be assisted up again by the 
nearest soldier. Every man in the cafeteria was 
conscious of that child; everyone looked at her; 
some smiled broadly at her comic actions, others 
laughed openly, but the vast majority sat silently, 
just watching. Their thoughts were on their faces. 

Would they come back to have such a child of 
their own? What of Jane, or Mary, or Frances back 
home, their future wife? Their thoughts were at 
home, and their hearts yearned for its comfort and 
its simple pleasures. “These Are the Things I 
Love.” The music went on, the child laughed and 
bubbled over with life, and soldiers sat silently and 
watched. Life is suddenly sweet to a man about to 
offer it for his country. 

A few weeks before leaving our last camp on 
continental soil, I witnessed a military funeral at 
one of the chapels. It should not surprise anyone 
to know we have funerals outside the actual war 
zone: soldiers are liable to disease and death just 
as civilians are; there must be a percentage in our 
tremendous numbers. The service was simple. I 
watched the men of his battery file into the chapel 
to flank the flag-covered casket. Their bronzed 
faces were grim. They had all known Sam; he had 
gone with them through more than a year of camp 
life, through maneuvers—he had known the heat 
and the cold along with them. And now he was 
dead. Their thoughts, too, were visible beneath 
their helmets: a quiet look into the future; many 
knew they too would die, not so calmly and cleanly 
as Sam, but perhaps in some sodden battlefield in 
the Far East, or at sea. They would meet Sam 
again, they knew, and wondered how and when. 

How do soldiers feel? They hate to think of their 
families worrying about their safety; they are not 
afraid of the future; they are willing to give every- 
thing they have into this combat for security. They 
are justly “mad” when they hear of strikes and 
labor deadlocks, of huge war profits and armament 
boondoggling. All they demand is cooperation by 
the industries back home, and constant encourage- 
ment in a stream of planes, tanks and equipment. 

I have canvassed a great deal of opinion, before 
leaving the States, and while crossing the Pacific. 
Would you accept an honorable discharge from 
the Army now? Would you take a non-combatant 
post and remain at home? And the answer in every 
case, from these same men who before Pearl Har- 
bor were such listless, belligerent time-servers, has 
been: “No thanks. There’s a fight to be won. Count 
me in right to the end.” 

This, then, is the unconquerable spirit of the 
Army of the United States, born December 7, 1941. 


COSMIC CONVERSATION 
ON A 5TH AVENUE BUS 


J. GERARD MEARS 











WHEN you have come from Philadelphia on a 
crowded local train and climb to the top of a Fifth 
Avenue bus very late at night, you naturally settle 
yourself for a nap. Rocked by the lurchings of the 
elephantine double-deckers, the snatches of con- 
versation of your fellow late travelers blend into a 
sort of meaningless lullaby and you soon start to 
nod. 

In the seat immediately behind you, however, 
the insistence of an unpleasant male voice with a 
marked foreign accent bores through your pleasant 
somnolence and you cannot possibly ignore it. 

“Well, why won’t you promise to give me Tues- 
day night?” 

“Tl say I will, Harry, but I will not promise be- 
cause you take that so literally that if I couldn’t 
go, you’d say I had broken my word.” 

That was at Fiftieth Street and this minor con- 
troversy tapered off into calmer channels and once 
more gentle sleep made advances. 

As we swing around from Fifth Avenue into 
Fifty-Seventh and start west, that unpleasant voice 
which cannot handle the th sound but says “wiz- 
out” and “zese,” “zem” and “zose” begins again, 
insistently and with the peremptoriness of an 
alarm clock: 

“T believe in astrology, don’t you?” 

“No, I do not—why should I?” The girl has 
rather a pleasant voice and evidently a certain in- 
tellectual independence. 

“Because it’s all a matter of statistics. Out of 
fifty men born on a certain day at a certain mer- 
idian, all of them had the general outlines of their 
lives, their fates and destinies accurately foretold 
by astrology. That proves it, doesn’t it?” 

“No, it doesn’t. Furthermore, I never heard of 
these statistics. And in a small number like that 
everything could be explained by coincidence. (Nice 
going, girlie. Rather slim induction, eh?) And I 
can’t believe in all these statistics just because you 
heard about them somewhere.” 

“Tl give you three or four books on astrology, 
then. You ought to look into it. But I’ve told you 
why I believe in astrology; now tell me why you 
don’t believe in it.” 

The girl with the pleasant voice took a deep 
breath. 

“TI don’t see any possible connection between far- 
off stars and human beings and human wills and 
human destinies. There just isn’t any connection. 
They are just stars and planets and things, and 
how could they influence our lives.” 

“Then how does the moon affect the tides?” 

The unpleasant voice shoots that one in with all 
the finality of a coup de grdce. I looked at the big 
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Coca-Cola sign over Columbus Circle and hoped 
that she would rally. I need not have worried. Her 
riposte was deft and deadly. 

“Oh, Harry, don’t be silly! That’s purely physical. 
Like a magnet. Of course the sun can affect you 
by giving you an awful sunburn and knock out 
your radio with sun-spots.” 

If the boy had any gallantry or intellectual hon- 
esty, he would have cried touché! 

By this time I am frankly listening. Wouldn’t 
you? 

“Then do you think there is any other kind of 
direction of our lives?” Harry was heading for 
deeper waters. 

“Oh, sure, I believe in God, don’t you?” 

“No,” said Harry as loftily as he could manage 
with that disagreeable voice, “I am too much of a 
realist to believe in God.” Here, I thought, the girl 
missed an opening, on the realism of believing in 
astrology. 

“Of course,” she said, “I believe in God and I 
think you do, too.” 

Regaining the offensive, he asked: “What do 
you mean by God?” 

A date with Harry, as you see, lets you in for 
some heavy going. She paused for a long minute. 

“Well, you know—a Creator, a Being Who 
planned everything and made it. Look, Harry, you 
don’t think for a minute everything just kind of 
happened.” 

“Oh yes,” he said, “I don’t know how, but I am 
sure that science will explain it all sooner or later. 
You see, the first cell... .” 

“But where did the first cell come from?” 

“Well, maybe gases... .” 

“But where did the gases come from? Harry, 
don’t you see you are just chasing yourself around 
in circles? There has to be a Creator or you get 
nowhere.” 

“But science will explain it. Suppose you said 
fifty years ago that you could fly to London in an 
airplane in eleven hours and eighteen minutes, 
everyone would say you were crazy.” 

“Listen, Harry, if someone told me that in ten 
years I would be able to fly to London myself— 
without an airplane—lI’d believe them. But that’s 
different. The things that science does with ma- 
chines you can understand. They are man-made. 
You can take them apart and put them together 
again—but science couldn’t create something out 
of nothing! Now could it?” 

“But the forces of Nature. .. .”” Harry fenced. 

“Call it Nature or God, I don’t care about that, 
but Something, that’s supernatural and can create, 
just has to be.” 

(Cicero stood at her shoulder and whispered: 
“When we look up at the sky, and contemplate the 
heavenly bodies, can anything be more plain and 
obvious than that there is some higher being of 

intelligence governing all these things?” 

Lord Kelvin, holding onto a strap, encouraged 
her: “Overwhelming proofs of intelligent design lie 
around us .. . teaching us that all living things 
depend on one ever-acting Creator and Ruler.” 
Herbert Spencer shouldered in: “It is absolutely 
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certain that we are in the presence of an infinite 
eternal energy from which all things proceed. . . 
He is the power which the universe manifests.” 
They all ignored Harry.) 

“But you certainly don’t believe in God as the 
center of religion, as something to be worshiped— 
in other words, a Personal Being? Or in rewards 
or punishment in an after-life?” 

Up to now, she had been like Saint Catherine 
before the scholars of Maximinus, but now the poor 
girl faltered and floundered. There must be an 
after-life but she was not so sure about a formal 
religion. 

She had been so definitely right all along against 
Harry’s arrogant atheism that it was sad to hear 
the assurance fade out of her voice. It seemed un- 
fortunate that fellow travelers on buses cannot 
break in on private conversations as did a Traveler 
once on the road to Emmaus when He “interpreted 
to them in all the Scriptures the things referring to 
Himself,” until their hearts were burning within 
them. 

Harry seemed only too glad to drop the whole 
thing at this point. He had found the unexpected 
opposition hard to handle. He dismissed the ques- 
tion with a patronizing gesture: “However, I think 
religion is a good thing for those who can believe 
in it—but it’s not scientific.” Thanks, you astrol- 
oger! 

We were now coming up Riverside Drive and the 
George Washington Bridge appeared—a bridge of 
lights from one dark shore to another. A bridge of 
lights like a string of pearls on the black velvet of 
the night. Flung into the air by engineering genius, 
it crossed the dark waters and gave sure passage 
across a perilous height. Revelation and truth by 
the engineering of the Holy Ghost had done the 
same thing for Harry and the girl with the pleasant 
voice—a bridge across the mysteries of life from 
ignorance to Truth, but they were unaware of it. 
Perhaps an actual grace will take this girl along 
the right way. Her reason has brought her a good 
distance. 

They veered off into a discussion of Harry’s be- 
lief in mesmerism and mental telepathy but not 
spiritualism (Harry the Realist) in which she said 
some pretty smart things—especially about the 
natural explanation of his grandmother’s dream 
about her sister’s death. 

Dreams opened up a new and more romantic 
dénouement and Harry got off the best sentence he 
had achieved so far: “I have the most painfully 
beautiful dreams about you. Last night I dreamed 
that I saved your life.” 

“Tell me about it from beginning to end,” said 
this thwarted Saint Catherine. 

It was my stop. I tried to take an adequate view 
of the dramatis personae but all I saw was an un- 
pleasant young man with greasy black hair. The 
potential Saint Catherine was a blur. 

I hope that she does not go out with Harry next 
Tuesday night. I hope she meets someone who can 
clear up some of the things she is groping for and 
has not found yet. She is too good for Harry. And 
beside, she didn’t promise. 














A PERUVIAN VIEW 
OF GUNTHER'S BOOK 


KURT BECKER 











THE problem of Pan Americanism is, of course, 
a complex and many-faceted thing, with many 
ramifications, many angles, many difficulties. There 
are cultural sides to it, as well as commercial, 
racial, historical and religious aspects. All these 
must in some degree be understood, or at least 
known to exist, before the question of friendship, 
collaboration and solidarity can be approached at 
all, let alone solved. 

Information, it is true, helps. But misinforma- 
tion, if widely spread, does a twofold harm. In the 
first place, it leads the reading public inte holding 
false views, and forming opinions which are not 
based on fact. In the second, it has a way of arous- 
ing indignation among those people about whom 
others are misinformed. 

John Gunther’s popular book, Inside Latin 
America, is a case in point. Mrs. Katherine Carr 
Rodell, reviewing Mr. Gunther’s book, in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (November 15, 1941) 
exclaims: “Thank all the Inca and Aztec gods, this 
is a good book!” 

Now an opinion, of course, is a personal matter, 
and as such, Mrs. Rodell is entitled to hers. That 
this opinion is expressed with vigor and emphasis 
makes no difference. Mrs. Rodell has, however, her- 
self written a book on South America, and can 
thus quite naturally be regarded as an authority on 
that subject. Mrs. Rodell then proceeds: 

Nobody needs to be told that Mr. Gunther is a 
superb reporter, but if dramatic proof were needed, 
it lies in a comparison of his book with any of the 
recent products of the Pan-America-via-Pan-Ameri- 
can-Airways school. While many of his observations 
seem rudimentary (he was particularly struck, for 
example, with the “differentness” of the twenty re- 
publics) they are none the less necessary to give a 
proper perspective to what is essentially an intro- 
duction to Latin America. 

In view of this approval and praise from a critic 
whose own experience and writings on the same 
subject would testify to her qualifications as an 
expert in this field, it is rather interesting to read 
a review of the same book in a Peruvian magazine. 

Senor Jose de la Riva-Agiiero, writing for the 
November-December, 1941, number of the Revista 
de la Universidad Catélica del Peru does not seem 
to be of the same mind as Mrs. Rodell. In fact, the 
first words of his four-page article on Inside Latin 
America are, (in contrast to Mrs. Rodell’s “good 
book!”) Pesima obra. Pesima is the superlative de- 
gree of the Spanish equivalent for “bad.” He says: 

For the information of the North American pub- 
lic, the reporter Gunther, whom a certain critic, his 
apologist White Burnett, does not scruple to call 


“historian,” has accomplished the worst possible 
work with this deplorable book of his. . . . What sort 


of an historian he is will be seen shortly. But it 
would have been better to qualify him as the per- 
sonification of haste and inaccuracy. 

Falsehoods abound from the first page on... on 
page 8 he (Mr. Gunther) holds that it was illicit 
for any Spanish American colony to communicate 
with another. So that our maritime traffic of the 
period with Chile, Mexico, and the Philippines, and 
our inland commerce with Paraguay and Rio de la 
Plata, exceptions of such great bulk and importance, 
are for him as if they had never been, facts which 
he either does not know at all, or ignores. The same 
happens even with the present-day events which are 
most undeniable and striking. 

As an observer, he is disastrous and iniquitous. He 
studies things very little, and ill knows the diverse 
matters into which he petulantly intrudes. 

There are four pages along the same line, and 
then Senor de la Riva-Agiiero sums up: 

It would be too wearisome a task to enumerate 
all his errors and confusions, and the lies which he 
holds and spreads. It is almost impossible to find 
a single page in which he does not sin against the 
truth. ... 

The rest is nothing more than a mountain of ex- 
aggerations, laughable at times because of their 
very monstrosity, and at others vicious because of 
their tendencies and evil intention. His countrymen 
assure us that the book will print at least three 
million copies, a figure labeled “wonderful,” to over- 
whelm us, poor ignorant Spanish-Americans that 
we are. 


It is not at all difficult to see that Sefior de la 
Riva-Agiiero and the scholarly and influential pub- 
lication that subscribes to his views are not too 
inclined to join Mrs. Rodell in her lyrical burst of 
gratitude to the Inca and Aztec gods. 

Furthermore, if this is, as Mrs. Rodell claims, 
the best book of its type, and one whose “‘observa- 
tions . . . are necessary to give a proper perspec- 
tive to what is essentially an introduction to Latin 
America,” and one in which “while there are minor 
errors of fact” she “found only two misstatements 
worthy of mention” (one dealing with the size of 
individual land holdings in Brazil and the other 
having to do with the location of Robinson Crusoe’s 
island), if this is the best book, just what sort of an 
impression is being created among our Latin- 
American neighbors by books less good? 

Now, it takes at least two parties to collaborate. 
No one is so foolish as to believe that Pan Ameri- 
can solidarity can be achieved by the efforts of 
one side alone. And certainly, if the publicity given 
to Latin America by American writers is the sort 
that breeds misunderstanding on both sides, that 
creates errors and produces suspicions and indig- 
nation, the problem must become all the more dif- 
ficult and complex of solution. 

It is about time that the Latin Americans should 
see signs among the people of the United States 
of a certain amount of true interest, and of ob- 
jectivity and appreciation in those who make it 
their business to write books about them. 

It is high time that the Latin Americans be pre- 
sented before the American people in their true 
colors, with sympathy and appreciation, portrayed 
against their proper background, and analyzed in 
their entirety, which means, distressing as the fact 
may be to some writers on the subject, their his- 
tory, outlook and the Catholicism of their culture. 
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HITLER'S WILL 


ROME was stunned, the headlines tell us, by Hit- 
ler’s speech to the Reichstag on April 26; Washing- 
ton views him as desperate, Berne expects a new 
pures-wave, London was jubilant—and Catholics 
everywhere ought to be apprehensive. 

For whatever internal weaknesses that tirade 
revealed, and we think it vapidly optimistic to ex- 
aggerate them, it did show the man’s determination 
to consolidate still more firmly all power over his 
own people and the conquered nations into his own 
ruthless hands, That those hands have been ruth- 
less, we know; that they will continue so, we judge 
from the fact that his philosophy has not changed: 
he still can say that the “racial problem is the key 
to the world’s history,” he still rules in the spirit of 
the Godless dictum of Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister 
of the Interior, that “right is what is in the inter- 
ests of the German people. Wrong is what is against 
those interests.” 

Those powers have been explicitly mandated to 
him by the Reichstag, and thoughtful observers see 
foreshadowed decrees and orders stringent beyond 
parallel even in Nazidom. Simultaneously, unrest 
and revolt is growing in Occupiec Europe. Where 
should this revolt erupt more naturally than in the 
Catholic sections of the Continent? It is the Cath- 
olic concept of human freedom and dignity under 
God that is above all and beyond compromise vio- 
lated by the Nazi creed. 

Hence, the report that the Gestapo in Prague is 
turning particular attention against Catholics, in 
an effort to end undercover warfare, is not surpris- 
ing. Many more reports of this nature will be forth- 
coming, and in them, or, at any rate, when history 
sifts them, it will be found that the Catholic little 
man has been in the forefront of the fight against 
tyranny. But before that fight is won, there will be 
many crucifixions for our Catholic brethren to 
suffer. 

They will not begrudge the suffering, they will 
not be niggardly of their blood, if they can see, 
through the rifted clouds, hope of dragging the 
Nordic superman off his blasphemous pedestal. 

The Reichstag speech may mean many things: 
it may be whistling while passing the graveyard; 
it may, on the other hand, show that Hitler has 
enough confidence in the German people to feel 
that they can take bad news. What it does say is 
that he is determined that all measures will be 
employed to stamp out opposition. That inevitably 
means that the Church will suffer still more. Her 
martyrdom in Poland, in Slovenia, in Austria, will 
be matched in a thousand unheard-of towns and 
villages before the end. Calm or desperate, Hitler 
is determined that the Church must go. 

We must match that evil determination with one 
equally firm and infinitely nobler: a determination 
to spare nothing to succor these brethren in the 
Mystical Body. Blood, sweat and tears, yes; but, 
above all and all the time, prayer to our Lady, 
Queen of Peace, that she will crush the serpent’s 
head. 
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WARTIME MOTHER'S DAY 


“IF Father was the head of our family, Mother 
was its heart.” So the author of How Green 
Was My Valley summed up the beauty and 
strength of motherhood. Today, when members 
of families are scattered over the far battle- 
fronts of a global war, it is more important 
than ever that the heart of home do its proper 
and glorious task of warming and unifying the 
hearths the soldiers are defending. 

Air-raid wardens, Red Cross nurses, are im- 
portant and have their place in these parlous 
times, but any regimentation or even voluntary 
service of women that will intrench upon the 
duties or weaken the hominess of home, is not 
a service to democracy. The boys in New Cale- 
donia, in Australia, will be strengthened in mo- 
rale if they know that mother or wife is keep- 
ing the home a warm and welcoming place. 

This idealization of Mother’s Day has its 
mawkishly sentimental, and, unfortunately, 
even its commercial side, but it is not, for that 
reason, a cheap thing. Not, at least, if we get 
down to the real basis of it. It is not the mere 
vaporings of romantic poets that have put 
womanhood and motherhood on a pedestal. 
Almighty God Himself did it. 

The sublimest and most splendid of all His 
mere creatures was a woman—His Mother. And 
her work, for thirty long years, was the 
mother’s work of keeping home for her Son, 
Jesus Christ. Women are on a pedestal, because 
God has put them there; it might not be a bad 
idea for us to follow His lead. Can it be that 
hats off in elevators and seats given in subways 
and street cars would be a good way to cele- 
brate Mother’s Day and imitate God’s high 
esteem for womanhood? 

It might be, but even more importantly, the 
day ought not pass without Mass and Com- 
munion and loving prayer for your mother, 
whether she still be heart of the home, or gone 
on to warm in advance another home for the 
eternal reunion. 

Mother’s Day in wartime presents a unique 
opportunity to revitalize, in the face of cold 
planned parenthood, of condoned immorality in 
the camps, of pagan cynicism about modesty 
and purity, our American and Catholic rever- 
ence for motherhood, noble and manly because 
it reflects God’s own. 


TRIALS 


AFTER THE WAR 


PESSIMISTS among the prophets predict that 
in spite of starry-eyed post-war planners and 
hopeful Utopians, enthusiastically draughting 
blueprints for the future, the old balance-of- 
power diplomats and international and national 
financiers will be in at the christening of any 
“new order” with their own plans for the fu- 
ture. Business will go on as usual, with new 
names and new partnerships and this wholesale 
bloodshed will once again have been in vain. 

We all hope and believe that this hard-boiled 
school of crystal gazers are wrong. We like to 
think that our armed forces are fighting not 
only for freedom and security but for a better 
order and a richer life for the under-privileged 
—without dictators or an all-powerful govern- 
ment. We want the best in our past to be pre- 
served and the worst purged out. 

But what makes us uneasy about the future 
is the complete disunity, among the architects 
who are planning it, as to the foundation of the 
structure they would raise. And there can be 
no unity and no success in achieving a better 
world as long as so many of our intellectual 
leaders and so many of our people do not rec- 
ognize God’s existence and our obligations to 
Him. God and His laws must as inevitably be 
the basis of any workable human order as the 
physical laws must be the basis of sound engi- 
neering. They are both inescapable realities. 
History is strewn with the wreckage of systems 
that were not based on that foundation. 

The fatal flaw in most of what has been said 
and written about the brave new world to come 
after the war, is that God and basic Christian 
morality are hardly ever mentioned. 

Other men sat down at Versailles to remake 
the world in the same arrogant and stupid 
fashion. Most of the world was intoxicated with 
humanistic idealism; the world had been made 
safe for democracy and we would all live happy 
ever after. God and His Vicar were kept outside 
the Hall of Mirrors. We see too clearly the dis- 
mal and tragic failure of their worldly wisdom. 

Unless God is brought back into the councils 
of nations, no planning for the future can be 

but futile. We will just as surely re- 
vert to the old abuses and failures as it is cer- 
tain that human evil and error can only be 
overcome by the power and grace of God. 





ROOSEVELT VS. INFLATION 


THE ANTI-INFLATION program contained in the 
message of President Roosevelt to Congress, and 
the further explanation of that program given to 
the nation in the Broadcast of the President, and 
“The General Maximum Price Regulation,” issued 
by the Office of the Price Administrator, Leon 
Henderson, all combine into a progressive, sound 
and necessary solution to the greatest danger now 
threatening the home front of the war. 

Most of the principles basic to the seven-point 
program outlined by President Roosevelt have been 
affirmed, time and again, in the columns of this 
Review. The application of these principles might 
be carried through either in the way outlined by 
the President or in other ways. The practical pro- 
cedure in enforcing the principles is, of course, of 
paramount importance. But, since every economist 
would differ from every other economist on ways 
and means, we are content to follow the method 
outlined by the President. 

Objections against every one of the seven points 
proclaimed by the President as “our present na- 
tional economic policy,” have been raised by those 
whose personal interests were involved. Laments 
have been uttered by those who will necessarily be 
forced to readjust their affairs, whose business may 
be endangered, or whose scale of living may be re- 
duced. Danger may be pointed out, and it is a real 
danger, that these enactments worked out by Con- 
gress or by Government Offices are another step 
toward authoritarian control. 

It must be remembered, however, that inflation 
has been becoming more imminent, that inflation, 
uncontrolled, would destroy our industrial, eco- 
nomic, financial and social structure, that inflation 
is the enemy that must be conquered by the people 
at home while the soldiers and sailors subdue the 
enemy abroad. 

In his Broadcast, the President summarized the 
seven principles for “keeping the cost of living 
down,” which he presented in his Congressional 
message as the means “to keep the cost of living 
from spiraling upward.” He warned that his seven 
points should be taken as a whole, as an integrated 
program, and not as unrelated items. 

Personal and corporate profits, he believes, must 
be taxed more heavily, but at a low and a reason- 
able rate. This provision would apply mostly to the 
large-profit bracket, with no American citizen hav- 
ing a net income “of more than $25,000 a year.” 

Ceilings must be placed on retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing prices of necessary commodities, as 
well as on housing rents in war-defense areas. 

Wages must be stabilized. The President affirmed 
the principle of the forty-hour week, with time and 
half pay for overtime. 

Farm prices must, likewise, be stabilized, but in 
such manner and in such instances that there 
should be “parity,” that is, “farm prices must give 
the farmer an assurance of equality in individual 
purchasing power with his fellow Americans who 


work in industry.” 
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War bonds should be purchased with excess earn- 
ings, and with a spirit of self-denial. A voluntary 
purchase, the President believes, is preferable to 
the adoption of a compulsory plan of purchase. 

Rationing of all essential commodities that are 
scarce must be enforced, “‘so that they may be dis- 
tributed fairly among consumers and not merely 
in accordance with financial ability to pay high 
prices for them.” 

Credit and instalment buying must be discour- 
aged, payments of debts and mortgages encouraged. 

Whether or not this program will prevent infla- 
tion remains to be proved. Whether or not it may 
cause a dislocation that may retard our war-pro- 
gram is but a matter of prophecy. Whether or not 
a more comprehensive and more radical program 
must be devised, is a problem of the future. This 
seven-point program enunciated by President 
Roosevelt is a definite and practical effort to pre- 
vent inflation. It merits a united effort on the part 
of the administrators and the people to make it 
effective. 


FROZEN CEILINGS 


WHEN issuing the text of the “General Maximum 
Price Regulation,’’ Leon Henderson gave assurance 
that it was “strictly a wartime measure. It will 
apply for the ‘duration’ and be abandoned as soon 
as possible after peace comes.” He classified it with 
the Selective Service Act as a war necessity. Trust 
must be granted to such assurance, for such a con- 
trol in peace time would be intolerable. 

Mr. Henderson also took pains to state that this 
Regulation “is one of the most carefully drafted 
documents that the Office of Price Administration 
has ever issued.” It had need be, for the ramifica- 
tions of this decree enter into almost every sphere 
of manufacturing, selling and living. The problem 
of administration is staggering, for it involves 
every step from the initial preparation of the raw 
material to the ultimate use by the consumer. 

The total effect will be felt by the person who 
makes a purchase. On May 18 and thereafter, he 
will pay the same price that he paid in March (the 
highest price in March) for bread and cakes, for 
certain meats, for canned goods, for suits and 
dresses, for shoes, for cigars and cigarettes, for 
medical supplies, for furniture and house decora- 
tions, etc. Some essential foods may be costlier. 

The rent hereafter to be paid for houses, apart- 
ments and rooms in places defined as defense-rental 
areas will be that charged on March 1. About 86,- 
000,000 are estimated to dwell in these areas. 

No American welcomes rigid regulation by Gov- 
ernment, or coercion by penalties in living condi- 
tions, or abolition of free enterprise. But war is 
war, and Sherman was right. 

However, the Regulation to place ceilings on re- 
tail prices and on rents should relieve the house- 
holder of many worries about increased living costs 
in essential commodities. Though not the only 
weapon, it should be an effective weapon against 
inflation. 
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OUR SILLY PRAYERS 


DO we pray because prayer “makes us feel bet- 
ter’? That is what some non-Catholics teachers 
present to their followers as a motive in urging 
them to pray. Whenever you are in trouble, they 
will say, just get down on your knees, and pour 
out your troubles to the Lord. When you rise up, 
you will find that the clouds have rolled away. 

Now it is certainly an excellent practice to pour 
out our troubles to the Lord. When we have learned 
to go to Him in all life’s difficulties, we have made 
a distinct advance along the road to spiritual per- 
fection. But we must not expect that as soon as 
our prayer is ended, all the world will be bright. 
Even after we have again and again asked Our 
Lord to lift some burden from us, the burden may 
remain. Even after we have asked Him repeatedly 
for something on which we have set our hearts, He 
may withhold it from us. 

Did, then, Our Lord mean us to take the words 
recorded in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, 
xvi, 23-30) “Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask 
the Father anything in my name, he will give it 
to you,” not in a literal, but in some figurative 
sense? He certainly did not mean us to interpret 
them figuratively, but we shall not understand 
them properly unless we understand what is meant 
by the prayer of petition, and, more particularly, 
by the prayer in which we ask Our Lord for some 
temporal favor. 

We pray when we turn our hearts to God to 
glorify Him, to praise Him, to beg Him for His 
grace, to thank Him for His goodness to us, or to 
ask His help in our spiritual or temporal needs. 
Even this last type of prayer glorifies God, at least 
to the extent that by praying we acknowledge His 
existence as an all-powerful Being. But we must 
not look upon this prayer as chiefly a balm for a 
wounded spirit. After prayer, a prayer that has 
been hard to say, we may “feel worse” than before 
we began. Nor is the prayer of petition a magic 
formula which brings relief the moment it is 
spoken. But the words of Our Lord remain for- 
ever true; God will grant anything to prayer, if 
what we ask is for the glory of God, and for our 
spiritual good. 

That provision does not in the least limit the 
power of prayer. We are, all of us, like little chil- 
dren who cry for things which they should not 
have. A mother is not cruel or hard because when 
her little boy begs for matches to play with, she 
carefully puts them at the back of a higher shelf, 
or when she takes him to the hospital “to have 
his tonsils out.” What she does, is ruled by genuine 
love. 

But God is infinitely more loving than the most 
loving of mothers. When we go to Him with our 
silly requests, He will smile, and give us something 
that is really good for us. Let us be sure of this: 
no prayer that is sincere and trustful can possibly 
go unanswered. God may not soothe our aching 
hearts at this moment, but in His good time He 
will requite us, as a loving Father, with good gifts, 
beyond all our dearest hopes. 
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“SONGES MAKE AND WELL ENDITE” 


NORBERT ENGELS 








ONE Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun said of a friend 
that he didn’t care who made the nation’s laws if 
he might make its songs. For one thing, the laws 
are perhaps harder to make than the songs, and 
harder to live by than the songs are to sing. Some- 
times laws can be made only after months of hag- 
gling and bargaining, and when they are finally 
put together are almost incomprehensible. 

But it doesn’t take a great deal of effort to learn 
to sing a song of today. They are made so that 
they may be easily sung. That’s how the song 
writers put them together. It may well be that the 
popular songs serve a certain purpose, silly as many 
of them sound, in acting as an outlet for the emo- 
tional energy that most young people possess and 
have no other way of expressing. And plenty of 
older ones, too. They are probably more harmless 
than harmful, if one can either take them or leave 
them. It’s mostly when they’re stuffed down your 
throat from some source or other all through the 
day that they sometimes make a man pretty mad. 

Just how are these songs put together? Some of 
them merely re-word the same old ideas that have 
been found in songs forever, re-word them in the 
language of the day, using colloquialisms and cur- 
rent slang and popular sayings and oft-repeated 
witticisms as the basic symbolism of the lyric. 
Some of them use the phrase exactly: 

I’ve Got a One-Track Mind 

You Think of Everything 

How Long Has This Been Going On 
There'll Be Some Changes Made 

If What You Say Is True 

The list could run on indefinitely, it seems, and 
be added to day by day. The writers know that the 
less demand their lyrics make upon the listeners 
the more popular their songs are apt to become. 
In fact, some of the most successful songs in the 
last twenty years have been those whose words 
make no sense at all; they are merely sounds with- 
out meaning: 

Simplest thing, there’s nothing much to it, 
You don’t have to sing, just doodle-doo-doo it. 


That one came out some eighteen or twenty years 
ago, long after the famous: 

Ja-da, Jada, Jada Ja-da jing-jing-jing 
and quite a while before the baby-talk songs that 
have been recently appearing like the one about 


the three little fishies that swam over the dam, 
the fox and his nasty snarl of defiance, and the 
cute little things: 
Tum on and tiss me, or ya dotta dit out. 

Only a year ago came this one: 

B-i Bi, B-o Bo, 

B-i Bitty Bi, B-o Bo Bitty Bi 

Bo, B-u Boo Bitty Bi Bo Boo... 
and so on, with a couple more bi’s, boo’s and bitty’s 
just for good measure. 

Another one that jammed the airways a year ago 
has sixteen lines in the chorus, twelve of which 
are made up of exactly the same sounds repeated 
over and over: 

Hut-Sut Rawlson on the riller-ah 

And a braw-la braw-la soo-it, 

Hut-Sut Rawlson on the riller-ah 

And a braw-la soo-it 

Hut-Sut Rawlson.... 
so that all you have to do is keep on playing it 
until the needle wears out, or sing it until someone 
gags you. You can’t go wrong on the lyrics to this 
one, though the author is kind enough to explain: 

Now the Rawlson is a Swedish town 

The riller-ah is a stream 

The braw-la is the boy and girl 

The Hut-Sut is their dream 
which is at that a very pretty and tender sentiment, 
no doubt. 

The songsters of every age have, of course, used 
the same device of meaningless sound as a burden 
or refrain to float upon the tides of music, during 
those passages where the melody is so rippling that 
thoughtful words could only halt the rhythmical 
flow of movement, anyway. Shakespeare’s songs are 
full of “ding-a-ding-a-dings” and “hey nonny-non- 
nies” to which we have added our inevitable “hot- 
cha-chas.” As a matter of fact, if the meaning is 
always so important to the song, how could one 
explain the fact that an opera diva might stretch 
the vowel sounds in her aria out to a couple of 
hundred notes apiece? 

Whether it is the easy lyric that puts the popu- 
lar songs across so well is hard to say. We have 
had plenty of energy for some things, but we have 
not wanted to work very hard at others. Another 
way the song writers have exploited this fact is by 
simply twisting the old saying into a new one. Thus, 
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Once in a Lifetime becomes Once in a Lovetime; 


Many Years Ago turns to Many Dreams Ago; and 
Happy Birthday to You reappears as Happy Birth- 
day to Love. Some other variations of well known 
phrases in their popular song dress are: 
Where Do I Go from You? 
Two Hearts that Pass in the Night 
Love Never Went to College 
You Should Be Set to Music 
I Came, I Saw, I Conga’d 
Well-known towns, streets, States, foreign lands, 
romantic and imaginary islands, the moon and 
Heaven and all points west are used in the same 
way: 
, In an Old Dutch Garden 
Moon Over Burma 
Little Old Lady from Baltimore 
Along the Santa Fe Trail 
Tennessee Fish Fry 
Shanghai Struggle 
Speaking of Heaven 
Honolulu Bundle 
There must be thousands of them. In fact, there 
must be hundreds about rivers alone: the Missouri, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Ganges, Nile and at least one 
about a mountain named Popocatapetl. Which 
means that there will soon be another one out 
about some other mountain, perhaps Kilimanjaro 
or Number 47 of the Himalayas. The juke boxes 
had hardly cooled off from months of I'll Never 
Smile Again, but they were re-stocked with a year’s 
supply of I’ll Never Love Again. Tchaikowsky’s 
Piano Concerto is mercifully being replaced by 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto, giving us at least a tem- 
porary relief from those handfuls of the same big 
chords and the same big voice above them, “To- 


night we love. .. . ” In the first war there was a 
song with the line, “T’ll bring you a king for a 
souvenir ...” and the other day a new one ap- 


peared with the line, “T’ll bring you a Jap for a 
WR. «6 

And that seems to bring us for a moment into 
the war songs. No one can ever forget the glorious 
old tunes that beat and marched their way across 
ocean and continent during the first war, like Over 
There, Joan of Arc, Keep the Home Fires Burning, 
Pack wp Your Troubles, and others of that gallant 
company: 

Good-bye Broadway, Hello France 
It’s a Long Way to Berlin, But We’ll Get There 
Liberty Bell, It’s Time to Ring Again 
Madelon 
The Rose of No Man’s Land 
There’s a Long, Long Trail A-winding 
Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight 
Remember them? 

The boys of Tin Pan Alley are already burning 
up the ivory and ink with new ones for the current 
series. Jap has been rimed with sap, rap, slap, 
and other euphonious and opprobrious sounds, but 
there are still a lot of rimes left. Here’s an ex- 
temporaneous one for a starter: 

Out of every little Jap, hey, 

We'll make a mincemeat frap-pé, 

We'll smack their toothy trap-sack 

And stuff ’em in our knap-sack 

And dump ’em by the Jap-sack— 
Full right on To-ki-o. 


Ho! 
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There’s nothing to it if you really want to let your 
hair down and start riming. 

It isn’t so hard to take a song like The White 
Cliffs of Dover, whose tune is rather pretty and 
whose words have some sequence and sentiment, 
as long as you don’t have to eat it with every meal 
and wake up in the morning with it banging in 
your ears from the neighbor’s wheezy tubes. It is 
a bit harder to think that the world’s most influ- 
ential minds, which are not always the world’s best, 
have labored all these years in vain to find a rem- 
edy for the political ills of mankind, when one of 
the tunesters can make it all so extremely simple 
in a few lines: 

There’d be no war across the sea 

If the people all would rise and say 

What the country needs is more moonlight, 

More feminine charms in masculine arms; 

That’s just what the country needs. 
It isn’t such a bad idea at that, even if it doesn’t 
work. At least the process of experimenting with 
the panacea would be more pleasant than many 
of the prescriptions we have been rubbing on our 
sores in the past. It could hardly prove less effec- 
tive than the rest. 

Irving Berlin’s song, Any Bonds Today? will re- 
mind many of the first war song, which went some- 
thing like this: 

If you mean to stay at home 
While they’re fighting o’er the foam, 
The least that you can do 
Is buy a Liberty Bond or two. 
Remember? It had a very catchy and exhilarating 
tune, some nice rimes like “Kaiser” and “miser,” 
and a fair enough continuity in the idea. As far 
as titles go, there never was a period of popular 
song so sensational and imaginative in the forma- 
tion of titular conceits as the present. Here are 
just a few of the more spectacular: 
Take Your Shoes off, Baby, and Start Running 
Through my Mind 
Bounce me, Brother, with a Solid Four 
Beat me, Daddy, Eight to the Bar 
Scrub me, Mama, with a Boogie Beat 
Titles like Avalon, Crinoline Days, Who? and Re- 
member seem to pale a trifle when they are com- 
pared to some of the modern labels. Or, to go back 
further, one might put tags like After the Ball, 
The Bird in the Gilded Cage, and You Made Me 
What I Am Today up against some “whizzeroos” 
like these: 
Cow Cow Blues 
The Cockeyed Mayor of Kaunakakai 


Beethoven Bounce 
Gimme Some Skin 


Flinging a Whing Ding 

Slap Happy Lassie 

Two-Ton Tessie 

It has been said before that these tunes do no 

one any particular harm, and do serve to entertain 
a lot of people. There are worse things they could 
be doing than listening to them once in a while, 
as long as they don’t insist on playing them morn- 
ing, noon and night so that there is no escape from 
them whatever. Let the tunesters keep on making 
their songs and, as J. B. Priestley said, “Let the 


People sing!” 
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BLESSED THE CLEAN OF HEART 


THE SONG or BERNADETTE. By Franz Werfel. The Vik- 

ing Press. $3 
SOME criticism was leveled against Franz Werfel’s 
Embezzled Heaven because the heroine of that Catholic 
tale was so material-minded. Such fault finding, what- 
ever were its grounds, will have no place here, for in 
this magnificent novel we have an artist rising trium- 
phantly to the goal toward which his talents and former 
efforts have all along been secretly impelling him—the 
writing of the life of a Saint. Such a theme, handled by 
such an author, make this one of the great books of this 
or any other year. 

In his “Personal Preface,” Mr. Werfel remarks that 
“in our epoch an epic poem can take no form but that 
of a novel,” but truly this is more than a novel. It is 
read to a hidden accompaniment of deep and profound 
music, because it treats so reverently the mystery of 
grace, the supernatural explanation of suffering, the 
purity and beauty and steely strength of utter childlike- 
ness—all reflected in the soul of the little girl of the 
Hautes Pyreneés, Bernadette Soubirous, who was what 
our clever sociologists would call an “underprivileged” 
child, for really the only thing that lightened her drab 
childhood was the fact that Our Lady appeared to her 
in the grotto of Massabielle in her native town of 
Lourdes. 

Bernadette’s whole story is here, told graciously and 
unaffectedly as she herself was unaffected. It is the 
story of her home life, hard and poor, but not (as a 
“realist” might so easily have made it) sordid; the story 
of a bureaucratic world, national and provincial, whose 
phalanxes of strutting officials and pompous red tape 
retreated and snapped before the limpid “yes, I really 
did see the Lady” of the little girl; the story of France 
in turmoil, of the press embarrassed, of the humble peo- 
ple shaken with enthusiasm, of the Church cautious to 
approve the miraculous nature of the cures at the spring, 
which followed the visions. 

Franz Werfel nowhere states that he believes that the 
miracles at Lourdes are miracles, and there is no reason 
why he ought to inject his personal opinion into the 
narrative. But every implication in the book shows that 
he is, to say the very least, sympathetic to the possi- 
bility: the atheists who are silenced, the doctors who are 
convinced, the princes of the Church who finally approve 
—all of them shout out on almost every page that here 
in the south of France is truly a sacred spot, which God 
has blessed of all spots on earth to be the place of the 
outpourings of His Fatherliness through His Mother. 

All the characters, and there are many, are superbly 
drawn. Bernadette, of course, is the soul of the book: 
her impregnable and utterly disarming simplicity and 
veracity shining like a sun. Others notably well done are 
the gigantic Dean Peyramale, that rugged man with the 
voice of thunder, who was at first convinced that he had 
to deal with either a neurotic or an imposter or both, 
but who became her staunchest friend, and Sister Marie 
Thérése Vauzous, Bernadette’s early teacher, whose all 
unconsciously proud soul is broken to peace when she 
sees the mystery of Christian suffering realized in the 
young nun Bernadette has become. 

There is even a whisp of romance in the book, the 
extremely delicate love the young miller, Antoine Nico- 
lau, so shyly and indirectly expresses just as Bernadette 
leaves for the convent. 

In a book of such excellence, it is a shame to have 
to remark some defects. Mr. Werfel’s lack of com- 
plete familiarity with our Catholic practices leads him 
into some minor errors, as when he refers to the young 


nun’s putting the “consecrated wafers” into the ciborium. 
One scene, that of Bernadette’s father in the tavern, 
where he is rather blasphemously twitted by his none 
too sober companions about now being a member of the 
Holy Family, is out of taste, if a faithful picture of how 
the events were taken by some low persons. 

The book is to be, we are told, filmed. We can only 
greet that with a shudder. Bernadette herself could not 
describe the Lady. We do not want to see her on the 
screen. This book shows her where she can alone be 
seen, in and through a simple heart. Bernadette saw her 
thus, and the world still does, at Lourdes. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


POLITE FORECAST OF CHAOS 


Toe Great Paciric War. By Hector C. Bywater. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 
THIS book is not a new one. It was written in 1925 about 
a mythical naval war which was to be fought in the 
Pacific between the United States and Japan in the year 
1931. The publishers evidently feel that the mere occur- 
rence of the very real Pacific War of 1941 has somehow 
operated retroactively on this musty story, to give it 
importance in the present grave hour. 

The difficulty with their theory is that Mr. Bywater’s 
war bears little resemblance to the present struggle ex- 
cept in minor particulars. Although the author was re- 
garded a naval expert in the bland Twenties, it is not 
surprising that he did not foresee the total warfare 
which we ourselves are only beginning to comprehend. 

In the first place, his Great Pacific War was a duel 
between only two powers, conducted in a polite, chival- 
rous, nineteenth-century manner, while the rest of the 
world looked on with no great concern. Secondly, there 
is little intimation of the great role to be played by the 
air arm. The author speaks casually of torpedo planes 
but neither they nor the sky artillery, the dread dive 
bombers, were regarded important enough to alter the 
outcome of any engagement. In brief, Mr. Bywater’s 
story is simply an exercise in naval tactics and strategy 
as he understood them, using as his medium the Wash- 
ington treaty fleets of the United States and Japan; but 
the date is unmistakably 1925. 

It must, however, be conceded that the author under- 
stood certain things which escaped our notice before 
December 7, 1941. He fully appreciated the Japanese 
mental approach to the problem of war, and how to 
start one. Characteristically, the Nipponese war lords 
strike the first devastating blow, without warning, by 
dynamiting a large cargo steamer as it passed through 
the Culebra Cut of the Panama Canal. The explosion 
causes landslides which fill the Cut and closes the canal 
to our fleet for months. Simultaneously the Japanese 
fleet maneuvers silently into position to destroy the U. S. 
Asiatic squadron. It is a day or two later that the Jap- 
anese ambassador sees fit to notify the U. S. Government 
that a state of war exists. “A somewhat superfluous 
formality,” says Mr. Bywater, an epithet which might 
be applied with equal accuracy to the gesture of the two 
smiling men of Nippon who called on Mr. Hull at 1:00 
P.M. on that fateful December day. 

Likewise, Mr. Bywater was aware of our hopeless posi- 
tion, strategically speaking, in the Philippines. The un- 
happy events of the Islands’ invasion which so shocked 
our bewildered population, misled as they were by too 
much tall talk from semi-official quarters, would not 
have surprised the expert of 1925. In his story the enemy 
makes landings in Luzon north and south of Manila and 
in a few short weeks the American forces are over- 
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whelmed, without any of the heroism of a General Mac- 
Arthur to soften the blow. 

The chronicle plods slowly to its conclusion, written 
as it is, in a dull, pedestrian prose which approaches at 
times the style of the current official communiques. The 
outcome is total victory for the United States with its 
superior resources, and great loss of face for the empire 
of the Rising Sun. Let us hope that in the broader aspects 
at least, Mr. Bywater will prove to be a prophet. 

JoHN F. Drum 


FETISH OF TIN GODS 


Tue StrenctH or Nations. By George Soule. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE author of A Planned Society writes another book. 
This time he calls upon psychology and psychiatry “to 
illuminate some of the problems of economics and 
politics.” History he rejects as an unsafe source of 
knowledge. Earlier historians are untrustworthy, and 
“scientific historians” are specialists who can throw no 
light on contemporary problems. 

Has man a soul? An ancient controversy and irrele- 
vant from the scientific point of view. “Science can by- 
pass this dilemma of dualism. ...” What is man? “A 
dynamic organism.” Here the author admits that he 
cannot see the purpose of human life as accurately as 
that of a steam engine. What is the “goal” of man? 
There is no finality or fixity. For him, the march te 
Utopia can have no end. Discussing Nazism, the author 
chooses the “psycho-social” approach, and tells us in 
the correct Freudian jargon what John Gunther said in 
a lighter journalese style. The Nazis suffer from social 
neurosis. “Hitler was the mirror-image of the German 
national neurosis.” 

You must not think that Nazism and Communism are 
the result of modern materialism. The trouble is the 
revolutionists made a religion out of their system. One 
might dare to suggest that man is a terribly religious 
animal; or one might humbly whisper that the author 
makes a fetish of Science and the Scientific Method. 
And yet, to the author, as to Freud and Marx, religion 
is the opium of the people. 

We are asked to swallow the statement that National 
Socialism is possible without a totalitarian state. We 
cannot, because we are old fashioned. For us, enlighten- 
ment does not begin where Medievalism ends. We be- 
lieve in free will and in a stubborn will. Besides, we 
take seriously the history of modern Russia and Ger- 
many. Hitler, too, made soft promises, but soon he was 
wielding a big stick. 

The author rails against “dogmatic” religion as being 
the enemy of science. So does Hitler. He states that the 
Catholic solution of political ills is “a cooperative so- 
ciety.” It is not. His ignorance of religion shown in many 
blind digs and misrepresentations may be good bigotry, 
but it is bad scholarship. This book sent forth to a world 
at war sounds like a message of despair. “Have I a 
soul?” asks the soldier boy. “It is irrelevant,” answers 
Science. “March on to make the world safe for Socialism. 
You are an organism. Tomorrow you die, forever.” 

Georce T. EBERLE 


THE Lire oF FRANCIS DraKe. By A. BE. W. Mason. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.75 
THIS is a surprisingly dull and irritating book. Mr. 
Mason is a very gifted writer. In this instance, how- 
ever, the author of The Four Feathers and twenty-three 
other stout volumes seems to have been content merely 
to plod through the original sources for the purpose of 
gathering together all the primary evidence bearing on 
Drake and his exploits. But the job has been done many 
times before and Mr. Mason adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of one of the greatest adventurers (if a question- 
able one) of all times. 

The twenty-two chapters trace, in heavy, estrian 
fashion, Drake’s career from his birth ie a one on 














Crowndale farm near Tavistock, probably in 1545, to his 
death in 1596 as the Defiance came abreast of Puerto 
Bello. There is a multitude of detail—too much detail. 
The book is badly over-written. Drake is lost somewhere 
in a thicket of precise and carefully evaluated bits of 
historical evidence gleaned from Stow, Camden, Hak- 
luyt and other chroniclers. The man simply does not 
come to life. 

Mr. Mason’s background knowledge of the sixteenth 
century is wofully inaccurate. In the matter of the so- 
called Babington Conspiracy, for example, he takes it 
for granted that Mary Stuart knew of and plotted the 
murder of Elizabeth. His knowledge of the Spanish colo- 
nial system is rudimentary. Its worst features are em- 
phasized, while its positive virtues and accomplishments 
are entirely ignored. He asserts that in 1578 Elizabeth 
had put an end to religious persecution; that she was 
the least bloodthirsty of women; that she had a whole- 
hearted hatred of bigotry of all kinds. Mr. Mason main- 
tains a discreet silence regarding the question whether 
the conflict between England and Spain was essentially 
religious or economic. Finally, for the first time in this 
reviewer's experience, a modern author refers to English 
Catholics, just prior to the advent of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, as traitors, fifth columnists and Quislings. The 
truth of the matter, of course, is that Catholics vied 
with Protestants in offering aid to Elizabeth. It was a 
united rather than a divided nation which Philip of 
Spain faced. 

The book contains a satisfactory index but no bibli- 
ography. It will have a very limited appeal to the gen- 
eral reading public. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


THe Lapy IN THE Mask. By Anne Green. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
THIS book is offered as an historical romance; the scene 
is laid in northern Italy in the year 1494. Even as, dur- 
ing that year, no event of moment took place in fact, 
neither does it in the story. The book is historical rather 
in the descriptive sense, inasmuch as it depicts the man- 
ner of life, customs, morals and mentality of the people 
of a definite locale in a definite period of civilization. 
The style is easy, graceful and flowing. The author has 
imbibed deeply of source material and has been pain- 
stakingly careful, even meticulous, in its use and, writ- 
ing with strong, sure strokes, she does convince the 
reader of the authenticity of her work. 

With regard to the romantic element she is not so 
successful. It is almost as if a painter, setting out to 
do a portrait of Napoleon at Waterloo, began with the 
background and became so completely absorbed in his 
work that he covered the whole canvas with landscape 
and had no room for the Little Corporal himself. The 
result is a rambling sort of a descriptive piece with 
plenty of excellent characterization—but no romance. 
In fact one might go so far as to say that the book has 
every good quality that an historical romance should 
have—except one. Unfortunately, that one missing quali- 
ty is interest. The book might find a place on a list of 
collateral reading for a history course but those readers 
who take their fiction straight will find great promise 
and little fulfilment here. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


THE MIND oF THE MAKER. By Dorothy Sayers. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $2 
MISS SAYERS here attempts to show there is a strong 
analogy between the process of artistic creation and the 
traditional Anglo-Catholic views on God the Creator. 
“The Christian affirmation is . . . that the Trinitarian 
Structure which can be shown to exist in the mind of 
man and in all his work is, in fact, the integral struc- 
ture of the universe, and corresponds . . . with the Na- 
ture of God, in Whom all that is exists.” 

The author develops her point in an erudite, argumen- 
tative and indirect fashion. She succeeds roughly in 
establishing the fact that Christian dogma illuminates 
the natural mysteries of authorship and that, contrari- 
wise, popular materialistic heresies have a baneful ef- 
fect upon secular thought and literature. Readers of 
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Arthur Machen’s Hieroglyphics will prefer the older and 
simpler version of the same truth. 

Despite her ardent Christianity, Miss Sayers’ exegesis 
of the Trinity is theologically inaccurate. The literary 
sections of the book, especially her discussion of the 
dilemmas of fiction, are stimulating and rewarding. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


Rocer Boscovicu, S.J. By H. V. Gill, S.J. M. H. Gill 

and Son, Ltd., Dublin, 7/6 
THIS little book adds new confirmation to the old adage 
that there is nothing new under the sun. It tells the 
amazing story of a Jesuit scientist born two hundred and 
thirty years ago who evolved a theory of the constitution 
of matter which is now found to be in substantial agree- 
ment with many of the most recent conceptions of atomic 


structure. 

Fr. Boscovich, born in Dalmatia, spent most of his 
active life as professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
Gregorian University, Rome. His most important book 
was his Theory of Natural Philosophy and it is this work 
which Fr. Gill treats of in some detail, showing in a 
simple yet convincing manner how Boscovich’s “Law of 
Forces” embraces molecular, atomic and even nuclear 
attractions and repulsions discovered experimentally in 
our own time. 

Fr. Gill himself cautiously remarks that we must be- 
ware of exaggerating the contacts between notions con- 
ceived two centuries ago and the theories of today, and 
so, although Fr. Boscovich was unaware of the wave 
nature of light, the author concludes that an 
of his theory to radiation suggests notions fundamental 
to the modern theory of wave mechanics. 

The book should be of special interest to students and 
professors of cosmology. JoHN S. O’Conor 


IDEOLOGIES AND AMERICAN Lasor. By Paul K. Crosser. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50 
SOME of the confusion in the American labor move- 
ment stems undoubtedly from conflicting ideologies. 
Since we Americans are strong on physical action and 
weak ideologically, Mr. Crosser has set himself to the 


‘ patriotic task of integrating “the sociological, economic, 


and historical approach to the labor problem.” 

In a limited space, it is difficult to do justice to this 
earnest attempt at a valuable and necessary work. When 
an author has tried to read the pertinent works of think- 
ers like Saint Augustine, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Thomas 
Hobbes, Saint-Simon, Karl Marx, William of Occam, 
Francis Bacon and many others, no reviewer wants to 
douse him with cold water. Yet, when a writer’s thought 
is completely vitiated by historical relativism, the critic 
has no choice. This utter inability to understand abso- 
lute, metaphysical truth leads Mr. Crosser to absurd con- 
clusion, like: “to the relief of social and economic ills, 
restatements of medieval ecclesiastical concepts can 
hardly make an effective contribution.” 

And that takes care of Rerum Novarum, Quadrage 
simo Anno, and the “contemporary ecclesiastics” who 
are moving toward “social mysticism.” Rather cava’ier 
treatment, no? 

Mr. Crosser seems more at home when he deals with 
Thomas Hobbes and Karl Marx, and these chapters are 
the best in the book. If you like ideological literature, 
if you are not easily exasperated, if you do not mind 
cumbersome, opaque prose, you may find some stimula- 
tion in this book. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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THEATRE 


KEEP ’EM LAUGHING. Cheered by the success of their 
first vaudeville experiment, Priorities of 1942, the 
Messrs. Shubert have given us another vaudeville re- 
view—this time Keep ’Em Laughing—at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre. It is also another success. 

It offers us, to begin, two excellent comedians, Victor 
Moore and William Gaxton, who have the assistance of 
a big and extremely able company of performers. They 
give us all the vaudeville features we have liked in the 
past, and they throw in a few new ones for good meas- 
ure. One of the novelties of the program is a new- 
comer, Zero Mostel. He has his work cut out to be as 
funny as Mr. Moore is, but he is making his first sortie 
into the theatre from the night clubs, where he was 
very successful, and we must withhold judgment. 

There is a new dog act that is amusing enough to 
cheer the most depressed grown-up and to send the 
children into ecstasies. It is labeled The Bricklayers 
and no one should miss it. Judging by the attendance 
the first three nights, few will. In it, the dogs burlesque 
a building act, stopping work in the most realistic man- 
ner and at close intervals to drop into an adjoining 
speak-easy for refreshments. Then Hildegarde sings her 
songs and Fred Sanborn plays his xylophone and does 
his clowning, and the popular Hartmanns, who have 
been pleasing the public for a long time, show us that 
we can never have too much of them. 

There are some superb dancers—the Stuart Morgan 
group, Miriam LaVelle, Shirley Page, Jack Cole and his 
group. As a background to all this the Al White Beauties 
give us a lot of good chorus work. 

Mr. Moore, many of his admirers will be glad to know, 
returns to a long-ago offering of his—Change Your Act 
or Go Back to the Woods. It will be new to the young- 
sters, and familiar to old-timers who will probably have 
nostalgic memories in connection with it. 

Mr. Mostel’s acts includes imitations of Jimmy Du- 
rante, Charles Boyer and an isolationist Senator. Mostel 
is inclined to run to crossed eyes and distorted features 
in his humor, but probably no one will mind that. More- 
over, in this vaudeville show the dancing is really the 
most important feature. There is a great deal of it, but 
not a heel-tap too much. The Hartmanns, of course, 
furnish most of the comedy. 

Mr. Gaxton’s part of the entertainment is that of 
master of ceremonies. He throws in a sketch of an 
author off the water wagon in Hollywood, and is pretty 
constantly on the stage, exuding personality and humor. 

Altogether, Keep ’Em Laughing comes to gratefully 
receptive audiences. Lovers of good vaudeville have 
sorely missed it in recent years, as they are proving by 
the enthusiasm with which they welcome its return. 


WHAT BIG EARS. No one, I fancy, will have a chance 
to look at those ears when these lines appear, and that 
is all to the good. We have had some bad plays in New 
York this winter, but it is long since we have had any- 
thing so futile, feeble and generally ineffective as What 
Big Ears. That real stage people like Taylor Holmes, 
Ruth Weston and Ethel Morrison should have been 
mixed up in the disaster is a tragedy. 

Briefly put, the so-called farce is an imitation of Char- 
ley’s Aunt with all the humor of that venerable stage 
relic omitted. Members of the company seemed de- 
pressed during the performance, and the spectators sank 
into a condition of lethargy which apparently made 
them mercifully oblivious to the goings-on before them. 

The farce was written by Jo Elsinger and Judson 
O’Donnell and produced at the Windsor Theatre by L. 
Daniel Blank and David Silberman. All of them, I pre- 
dict, will have considerable difficulty in living it down. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


MOONTIDE. Jean Gabin makes an impressive Holly- 
wood debut in a moving film which gives a seamy story 
the benefits of technical artistry. The plot is a curious 
blend of sordidness and idealism, epitomized by the 
hero’s rigid regard for the rules of marriage after an 
undoubtedly complaisant career on the waterfronts of 
the world. The simplicity aimed at in characterization 
as well as in the presentation of the action is the strength 
of the picture, but its stress on elemental emotions also 
introduces a few lapses into homely ribaldry. A wander- 
ing longshoreman settles down to the domesticity of a 
bait barge with a girl he has rescued from a suicide 
attempt. The happiness of their marriage is threatened 
by a parasite who accuses the longshoreman of murder 
and tries to kill the girl when she guesses his own guilt. 
He is pursued by the vengeful husband and drowns in 
flight. The happy ending is strengthened by the inci- 
dental return of a straying doctor to his wife. Archie 
Mayo’s direction sustains a mood of poignancy through- 
out, and the abundant sympathy aroused for the out- 
casts who struggle to take root in society gives the pic- 
ture an emotional impact. The harrowing death of the 
contemptible parasite is a charitably veneered case of 
personal revenge, and its screen of extenuating circum- 
stances cannot hide its essential immorality. The French 
actor is splendid in a well-drawn characterization, and 
Ida Lupino, Thomas Mitchell and Claude Rains lend in- 
dividual excellence to an unusual film for mature audi- 
ences. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE SPOILERS. Rex Beach’s robust yarn about the 
Alaskan gold fields is still a forthright film adventure 
whose appeal is entirely visual, and since each succes- 
sive version has been judged on its climactic fist-fight, 
it may be said that this one spares neither players nor 
patrons their full share of violent action. Ray Enright’s 
direction is vigorous and misses few opportunities for 
melodramatic devices. A scheme is hatched between the 
Government mining agent and a circuit judge to defraud 
mine owners of their claims, but two strong-minded 
miners refuse to be fooled and, with the connivance of 
a female saloon-keeper, manage to wrest back their prop- 
erty. A personal conflict develops between the younger 
miner and the Government agent, with the barmaid at 
the apex of the triangle, and the bloody battle ends with 
intimations of law and order. John Wayne and Randolph 
Scott provide the spectacle, with Marlene Dietrich glit- 
tering in the role of a diamond in the rough. This will 
satisfy adult patrons of the outdoor drama. (Universal) 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T DIE. The next best thing 
to a good picture is a provocative title, and this further 
episode in the career of Michael Shayne, private detec- 
tive, is not equal to the best in the series. The plot is 
puzzling enough but the solution is pedestrian, and Her- 
bert Leeds keeps it on a dime-novel level by straining 
after suspense and complication. When a friend of his 
is threatened with murder, Shayne goes after a quarry 
apparently safely dead and buried and turns up with a 
resourceful magician instead of a ghost. Lloyd Nolan 
does his usual best for the detective. Marjorie Weaver, 
Helene Reynolds and Henry Wilcoxon are fair support 
in a diversion for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


HELLO ANNAPOLIS. Variation on this service school 
formula should be numbered rather than titled, but here 
once more is the tale of a young man who came to sneer 
at Navy traditions but stayed to prove himself a hero 
in a boiler-room explosion. Tom Brown and Jean Parker 
are better than their material in a family film directed 
with partiotic zeal by Charles Barton. (Columbia) 
THomas J. FITzMorRIs 
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GRATITUDE TO FRANCE 


Eprror: Mathematics for the Millions (America, April 
18), listing both the general and the Catholic population 
in each State, shows that the only State in the Union 
where Catholics are the majority is Massachusetts; 
Rhode Island comes next—there Catholics are slightly 
less than the majority. Now this is largely due to the 
strong French immigration into these States. Louisiana, 
the only Southern State with a fair Catholic minority, 
owes much of its Catholicity to former French migra- 
tions. Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, with a large 
French influx, as also Louisiana, have a proportionately 
greater Catholic population than New York State. 

The French have mostly remained Catholic by avoid- 
ing mixed marriages—No. 1 religious pest. In the French 
Province of Quebec there are only 3.40 per cent mixed 
marriages (statistics for 1938): in other provinces the 
proportion of mixed marriages ranges from 12.05 per 
cent to 58.73 per cent. Assuming that similar proportions 
obtain in the United States and that 50 per cent of mixed 
marriages ultimately result in loss of Faith, the tremen- 
dous leakage is easily explainable. Hence American 
Catholics, who above all value Catholicism, owe a debt of 
gratitude to the French for doing their full share in 
keeping the Faith in America. Despite reverses in war 
and shady politicians, France still remains the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church. 


Quebec, Canada. LAWRENCE DRUMMOND, LL.L. 


MARQUETTE MALIGNED—VINDICATED 


Eprror: While doing some research in the Pierre Free 
Library, South Dakota, I had occasion to use Volume VII 
of the South Dakota Historical Collections, compiled by 
the State Department of History (1914). The article The 
Verendrye Explorations and Discoveries, by Charles E. 
LeLand, has the following footnote on page 104: “All 
the merits of the travel on the Mississippi belongs to 
Joliet. Marquette was a good-for-nothing man: a fifth 
wheel imposed by the Jesuits and more, an impostor. 
Benjamin Sulte.” Sulte, according to Doane Robinson 
(page 93 of the same volume) is “the renowned Cana- 
dian authority.” 

Whether it is beyond the province of America that has 
done such fine work in exposing anti-Catholicism in the 
press to handle the sort of thing I have just quoted I 
would not know; however, I thought I would call it to 
your attention. Perhaps such bald lies do less harm than 
subtle insinuations. They do have the effect of making 
my blood pressure rise, and that can be uncomfortable. 

Manitowoc, Wis. AGNESE DUNNE 


Eprror: The estimate of Father Marquette conveyed in 
the foregoing extract is ludicrously wide of the facts. 
The truth is that no one is more securely assured a 
place in America’s Hall of Fame than the great mission- 
ary-explorer who in company with Louis Jolliet was the 
first to bring mid-continental North America to the no- 
tice of the civilized world by the effective discovery of 
the Mississippi River in 1673. “Their names in this con- 
nection,” wrote Reuben Gold Thwaites, “must always 
be mentioned in common.” Every writer on American 
history whose opinion in the matter is worth having has 
been Marquette’s eulogist. Bancroft foretold, a forecast 
verified in a hundred interesting ways, that the West 
would build his monument. Thwaites wrote his life. 
Louise Phelps Kellogg penned the article on him in the 
American Dictionary of Biography. The late scholarly 
editor of the New York Times, John Huston Finley, was 


a Marquette “fan,” paying him one glowing editorial 
tribute after another. Milo Milton Quaite said of him 
that “his fame seems to wax as the decades succeed one 
another. . . . Over him through the centuries hangs that 
indefinable quality which we call ‘charm.’” 

Marquette’s name, needless to say, has a vast appeal 
and a unique one. It attaches to rivers, towns, counties, 
streets, parks, schools, skyscrapers, railroads, business 
concerns. Memorials of him run into the hundreds. They 
range in variety from stained glass windows in Memo- 
rial Hall, Harvard, te Wisconsin’s official statue of him 
in the Capitol at Washington, and from a United States 
postage stamp in his honor to pageants depicting his 
colorful career. The City Hall, Detroit, has its Marquette 
statue, the State capitol, Springfield, Illinois, its Mar- 
quette mural. Other memorials in stone and bronze of 
the famed French pathfinder are strewn across the 
country. 

The place Marquette really occupies in the American 
epic was revealed with emphasis on occasion of the ter- 
centary of his birth, June 1, 1937. Official national ob- 
servance of the event was enjoined by public resolution 
of Congress and by proclamation of the President of the 
United States, who directed that the Stars and Stripes 
be displayed on that day on all government buildings 
throughout the land. “We acclaim Jacques Marquette,” 
these were the words of President Roosevelt, “as one of 
those pioneers worthy of everlasting remembrance.” 
Pope Pius XI expressed his pleasure at “the honor which 
is being done to the memory of the glorious pioneer of 
Christian civilization in the New World.” 

It is idle to add that all this admiring tribute to Father 
Marquette, all the eulogy of him we meet with in the 
history books, are not based on illusion or myth, on a 
mistaken view of what he actually did or was. It is the 
deliberate reaction on the part of the American public to 
the splendid and unforgettable record of accomplishment 
he left behind. History recognizes in him a singularly 
attractive personality, an ardent missionary, an enthusi- 
astic friend and benefactor of the Indians, a daring and 
highly successful explorer, a classic contributor to 
America’s earliest written records; in fine, one of the 
most outstanding of the pioneer makers of the American 
scene. Like another great shaper of our national story, 
he now “belongs to the ages.” 

Chicago, Tl. GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


RATING BOOKS ON S. A. 


Epitor: With reference to a recent article on Latin 
America, several inquiries have reached me concerning 
the criterion I used in classifying books on the subject. 
For the information of those who may be interested in 
the reasons why some books were arbitrarily called 
superficial and others mature and thoughtful but still 
unsatisfactory, the norm is a simple one. 

There are books which are hastily written to supply a 
demand, and these are compilations of first impressions, 
merely written accounts of expeiiences such as any 
other tourist might recall after a day ashore. 

A second type is written by those who actually stayed 
for a while in the country or countries described, and 
managed to enjoy it. They liked the climate, and thought 
the scenery wonderful. These, for the most part, are 
fairly accurate in descriptions of mere externals and of 
visible customs. But to them, fascinated by the wonder 
of it all, it was purely a surface affair. They were con- 
stantly aware that “things are not so at home,” that 
they were foreigners on an alien soil, and having no 
real and deep interest in the people, or the reasons why 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 

ExtTenpep CAMPUS BORDERING ON HupsON RIVER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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per ee — ————————————————— 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
. 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE """*rowsonHepson 
Condueted by 


027 Fifth Y. City; Paris aris, France; Rome, Italy. Address Secy., 
MARY MOUNT PREPARATORY sc OOLs: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y. 
Alse Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 


“College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
pH halls. gy este courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, economics, science. Degrees—B.A., B.S. ia 
Commerce and B. < ,* Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








rege COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


¢ for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of = 
ia with gover to cues Dagon & See 
and non-resid 11 miles from Phila- 


Resid 
deine Main ine P. R. Es Bad Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 








aramr@ BARRY COLLEGE ~ 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT COLLEGE FOR venue WOMEN 
in Arts, Home Economics and 











A Reading List for Catholics. The most com- 
prebensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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people do what they do the way they do it, they made 
no effort to see below the surface of things, to see back- 
grounds, and analyze cultures. 

Then there is the all-inclusive sort of books. These try 
to cover everything: origin, language, race, geography, 
history, commerce, government, finance, literature, in- 
dustries, problems, and relations with Germany, France, 
England, Italy, Japan, and the United States, past, pres- 
ent, and to come. As a result, they cover nothing ade- 
quately. 

A fourth type is the biased book. The author usually 
has a prejudice of some kind. This consists for the most 
part of an anti-Catholic or a Communist tendency, which 
colors everything, and warps their portrait. It is books 
of this sort that see Nazis and Fascists behind every 
tree, armed, ready, eager and able to take over the entire 
continent at one fell swoop and hand the whole thing 
over to Hitler. 

All these books I have grouped under the category of 
superficial. 

The second group—a much smaller one—consists of 
unprejudiced works of history, calm and accurate pic- 
tures of what meets the eye, and analyses of culture 
that strive to be unbiased on the one hand, and reach a 
little below the surface on the other. They are usually 
sparing in their condemnation, cautious in their conclu- 
sions, and accurate in their data. But as a whole they are 
inadequate in their treatment of religion, which cannot 
be left unconsidered in any accurate analysis of a cul- 
ture, regardless of what that culture be. Thus these, 
also, are unsatisfactory. 


Woodstock, Md. Kurt BECKER 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Eprror: Our branch wishes to thank you for the splendid 
editorial, Neglected Workers which appeared in the 
April 18 issue of AMERICA. 

The two words “thank you” seem a cold way to the 
writer in which to express our gratitude for such a 
clear, concise and pointed writing. 

FRANCIS FAGAN 
President, Branch No. 42 
Jersey City, N. J. National Assoc. of Letter Carriers 


AN INTOLERANT PLAY 


Eprror: Artistically the New York presentation of 
Nathan the Wise was very likely all that Elizabeth 
Jordan says she found it to be (America, April 11), for 
the editor of the “Theatre” section of America knows 
histrionic values. 

But when it comes to the play itself, rather than the 
acting and stage setting, there is no doubt, as confessed, 
that it was the “broad-mindedness” of the reviewer that 
prompted “praise” to be bestowed upon “the fine old 
play.” It is a laudable, and most timely thing, to have 
a charitable regard for the Nathans of our Hitleristic 
age, though if it is expressed “without making a dis- 
tinction between personal tolerance and doctrinal toler- 
ance,” as Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. said in his 
able article on “Catholics and ‘Interfaith’ Groups” 
(Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1941), there is a 
grave danger of furthering the indifference and liberal- 
ism which Nathan the Wise was written to further. 

The review of the play in America warrants the belief 
that the New York producers followed Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing’s text. Therefore, it was no surprise to learn 
that the “Jewish type” (Nathan) “is very attractive,” 
while the Christian Patriarch was devoid of the “noble 
understanding he should have.” This judgment is sus- 
tained by Jewish opinion of the play (in which Moses 
Mendelssohn, the progenitor of Reform Judaism, is the 
prototype of Nathan) as set forth in the B’nai B’rith 
Magazine— 

Beside him (Nathan), the Christians and Moslems 

in the play become sordid bigots, and indeed, the 

entire Christian religion, as then practised, appears 











po nothing very devoutly to be wished. (January, 

Three things seem to have motivated Lessing’s work 
in defense of the Jews; his rationalism, hostility to re- 
ligious intolerance, and friendliness towards Mendelssohn. 
The story centers religiously around a parable of three 
rings. The parable was suggested to Lessing by Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron, though it has been traced back to 
The Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, written by Etinne 
de Bourbon, a Dominican monk, during the first half of 
the thirteenth century. 

The appearance of the written play, during the eight- 
eenth century days of Lessing and Mendelssohn, aroused 
considerable opposition, not entirely on account of the 
anti-Semitism then existing in Germany, as Jews assert. 
Rather was the condemnation of it due to its anti- 
Christian character, which is a dozen times more hostile 
to Christians than The Merchant of Venice ever could 
be rightly said to be hostile to Jews. 

Christian charity obligates Catholics to defend Jews 
against anti-Semitism intolerance, as would Elizabeth 
Jordan. Yet that is only the negative side of the obliga- 
tion to bring Jews to the knowledge that the peace of 
soul the Nathans yearn for may be obtained from the 
pa in His Church, and not by way of Nathan the 

ise. 


Boston, Mass. Davip GOLDSTEIN 


HERESY OF MODERN ART 


Epitor: The social conditions after World War 1 found 
a very concrete expression in art. Surrealism prospered 
in this turmoil. Mind’s confusion was symbolized in 
jumbled cubes; Marxian heresy of crass materialism 
was indelibly smeared in incoherent, surrealistic 
splashes; the galleries of honor were hung with futur- 
ism. Art was irrational—an open confession to the sin 
that stole rational out of the definition of man and left 
only a glorified animal. Communism with its terrible 
totality of activity worked to betray truth while the 
Christian artist during this hour of trial could not watch 
over the priceiess heritage of true art. 

The result was the open flood gates of error and pollu- 
tion—gloriously displayed in golden frames to a world 
in a sheepish stupor. Men feared to say that they did not 
understand the “Significant Forms.” This was the out- 
come of the last World War. We are to witness another 
post-war America. The confusion of men’s minds will be 
even more complete. 

The purpose of this letter is, therefore, to suggest that 
Christian artists hear the rallying call to true activity 
from America. Let them be inspired to profit by the past 
and turn all their efforts to make a better future—by 
Christian art. There are three things we can do. First, 
help the artist to realize his true nobility. He is able to 
present in a beautiful form the truth that will attract 
men’s minds, and charm their whole souls. Second, the 


concretize the norms of morality. Third, let us once and 
for all pull away the veil of doubt which has hung in 
front of Surrealism and Futurism and the other “isms.” 
They are wrong. They are substituting a cube and cone 
for the Madonna and Child. They are leading men’s 
minds into deeper confusion. But most of all, they are 
polluting men’s souls; and instead of elevating their 
minds and hearts by a beautiful form, modern art en- 
tices men to misuse their rational powers. Surrealism is 
a modern heresy. 

We are still suffering from the last war and the 
outcome of its post-war social conditions. We should 
profit by our past experience and prepare for the future. 
Art can restore truth to men, can help them to sanctify 
their new homes, can fill their cravings for the good and 
true. Not always need the artist present the Divine truths 
directly; for a Christian, who is an artist, will always 
seek to give glory to God. 

Spokane, Wash. Epwin J. McDermott, S.J. 


oH SELECTED-APPROVED 


—CATHOLIC—CAMPS 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 








Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 








(17th Year) Entire Staff Jesuit 
Jesuit Cam A Horse for Every Boy 
In the West wimming, Baseball 
On the Sioux Reserve Rodeos 
For Camp De Smet Catalogue 1000 Mile Camping Trip 
ada ’ Eight Full Weeks 


ST. MARY'S, KANSAS On the Last Frontier 








CAMP JEANNE D'‘'ARC 


Catholic Camp for 60 girls, 6-18 
110 acres on Lake C: , in the Adirondacks 
Small congenial groups. Winding woodsy trails for riding. Canocing, 
swimming. golf, tennis, handcrafts, camping trips, dramatics. Pic- 
turesque Swiss chalets with modern equipment. Girls from 10 different 
countries. Discriminating clientele. Zist season. Send for Catalogue. 
Also Camp Lafayette for boys, 2 miles south 


Major and Mrs. C. A. Mcintyre, 2336 So. Nash, Arlington, Va. 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 1941 

RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 

Rates: $150 per Season. $18 per Week 
FREE Round-trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a Necessity 

for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 














Special Notice 
lf classes will be conducted in your school or 
college during the summer months, take advan- 
tage of the special school rate on weekly copies 
of AMERICA. 
+} —— 
Write to: 


70 East 45th Street THEAMERICAPRESS New York, N.Y. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE 


to the 


Miraculous Shrines 
of the Northlands 


(Featuring our six wonder-shrines 
dedicated to: 
The North American Martyr Saints 
Midland, Ont. 
Kateri Tekakwitha, "Lily of the Mohawks" 
at Caughnewaga, P.Q. 
Saint Joseph, at Montreal 
The Blessed Virgin 
at Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. 
and 
The American Martyrs, at Auriesville, N. Y.) 


HONORING SAINT RENE GOUPIL ON THE 
TERCENTENARY OF HIS MARTYRDOM 


Saturday, July 18 to Sunday, August 2— 
(For points west of Chicago) 


Suaday, July 19 to Saturday, August 1 — 
(For Chicago and points east) 


For descriptive folder address 


THE PILGRIM SOCIETY 


4817 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EVENTS 


THERE has been, at all times, a tendency among top- 
flight poets and writers to make uncomplimentary re- 
marks about the human race. . . . Although admitting 
their own membership in this race, or at least 

such membership, the poets and writers intimated that 
despite this affiliation they had to be objective. As an 
alleged justification for this attitude, they asserted that 
truth must out. . . . The slighting references cover vari- 
ous characteristics of humankind. . . . Plato defined man 
as an extremely inconsistent two-legged animal without 
feathers. He clung to this definition even after Diogenes 
plucked a fowl and declared: “This is Plato’s man.” .. . 
Shakespeare, in a sweeping indictment, cried out: 
“... What fools these mortals be!” . . . Assuming a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the Shakespearian view, Edward 
Young declared: “At thirty, man suspects himself a fool; 
knows it at forty...” .. . Still more extreme was Chap- 
man, who wrote: “Young men think old men are fools; 
but old men know young men are fools.” . . . Chapman’s 
plain inference was that the young men’s suspicions 
were also justified. . . . Intimating that members of the 
human race were afflicted with foolish notions of which 
they were unaware, the great Scotch bard, Robert Burns, 
pleaded: “Oh wad some power the giftie gie us To see 
oursel’s as other see us!” Burns felt that acquisition of 
this power would “frae monie a blunder free us, and 
foolish notion.” . . . The propensity of humans to go in 
for pleasure was noticed by Thomas Warton, who put 
down his observations thus: “All human race, from 
China to Peru, Pleasure, howe’er disguised by art, pur- 
sue.” ... Another reputed characteristic of mankind was 
detected by Alexander Pope, who recorded his alleged 
findings as follows: “To err is human... .” ... Most 
uncomplimentary also was Emerson when he released 
this line to the public: “The wise through excess of wis- 
dom is made a fool.” Here the implication appears to be 
that mankind is divided into two groups; one foolish 
because of a low wisdom content in their mental diet, 
the other fatuous because of a heavy wisdom content... . 


Not a few of the poets became sad-eyed when they 
meditated on man... . Shorthouse spoke of “the infinite 
pathos of human life,” Wordsworth of “the still, sad 
music of humanity.” . . . Byron appeared to be fed up 
with human beings. He sighed for a desert home where 
he might “forget the human race.” . . . He seemed to get 
a kick out of “Pathless woods . . rapture on the lonely 
shore . .” .. . He liked to stand close to the “deep and 
dark blue ocean,” and shout out at it: “Roll on. . roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; Man marks 
the earth with ruin—his control Stops with the shore.”... 


The picture of human characteristics drawn by many 
versifying and non-versifying writers appears a bit too 
somber. . . . On the other hand, one can perceive how 
activities of humans, week by week, might induce 
writers afflicted with bilious disorders, to form a low 
opinion of human nature. . . . Last week unfolded some 
incidents capable of starting Byron toward the desert. 
. . . In Marysville, Calif., a staggering citizen walked 
through a skylight, fell three stories, plumped unhurt 
in a bed right beside the city fire-department captain, 
awakening the latter. .. . In New York, a lady jumped 
from an eighteenth-story, lived to describe her flight. . . . 
In a Louisville cafe, a sign on a pin-ball machine read: 
“In case of an air raid, crawl under this machine—it’s 
“never been hit.” . . . Fleeing from his wife, a citizen 
moved into a doghouse. . . . To keep perspective here, 
one must recall the great numbers who did not walk 
through skylights or jump from windows, who did not 
put signs on pin-ball machines or inhabit doghouses. 
THE PARADER 








